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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 


The FARM JOURNAL offers no premiums, gives no chromos, 
puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and 
does not devote one-half its space to telling how good the 
other half is. It is published monthly and is furnished to 
subscribers at 50 cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash 
in advance, At the expiration of the year the paper is 
stopped, unless renewed. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make g to subscribers 
~~ loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers, Rogues shal! not ply their trade at the 
expense of our readers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns, Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 
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It is a wise person who knows what to do next. 
The wise thing for the reader to do next is to see 
that the leaves of this paper are cut and that the 
back is stitched with needle and thread. 








Wanted, practical farmers to give us their esti- 
mates of the cost of keeping a horse a year. 
They might also tell how much it costs to support 
a milch cow. 


Eastern farmers ought to look out now for a 
supply of bran for winter feeding, before it goes 
up in price. Three or four farmers can combine 
and buy from the West in car-loads. 


= 





By trying different sorts of fertilizers on the | 


wheat ground this fall, on separate plots, one will 
know what kind to buy most of next year. 


Tobacco farming is on the increase. It is in- 
vading new scctions, and is even making headway 
among the Quakers. The crop is a paying one; 
that is the reason. How much does it add to the 
national wealth ? 


Our readers who have seen the profits of the 
year—the expected recompense of days and nights 
of hard toil—vanish through the prolonged drouth 
of the summer, have the heart-felt sympathy of 
the Farm JourRNAL. Itis hard to bear; but, re- 
member, you will have better luck next year. 
Keep a stiff upper lip and all will come out right 
intheend! _ 


THE CREAM OF THE SOIL 
is always on top, and by the operation of natural 
laws is ever seeking the top. More than that, it 
is always wanted on top, where it may be con- 
verted—through the inscrutable agency of the 
roots, stems and leaves of plants—into the golden 
grain, and it is the very madness of folly to think 
of turning it under. As well might the dairymanu 
turn down the cream of his milk and expect to 
churn butter from the milk itself, as for the far- 
mer to turn down the cream of hissoil and expect 
good crops from the subsoil. Jt can’t be done, all 
the advocates of deep plowing to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Plow shallow, but harrow as 
deep*as you please. 





EVERYBODY DOES—WHY NOT WE? 

Let farmers organize. Small societies or clubs 
are best. Ten neighbors, with common interests, 
if they were to combine, can greatly aid cach 
other in many ways, in buying, in selling, in so- 
cial and political affairs, in utilizing machinery, 
in improvement of live stock, in educational fa- 
cilities. No doubt about it. Then organize. 


SOMETHING NICE FROM GEORGIA. 

Your paper is sound, and in addition to this you 
strengthen it by permitting noswindlers nor quack 
medicines a place in your columns. 
the paper possessed of no merit, would entitle 
you to the consideration and the respect of every 
honest man and gentleman on earth. When I re- 


new my subscription I will try and get some others, | 


for, without desire to flatter, or even compliment, 


you deserve universal patronage. 
Burke Co., Ga. D. P. Duncan, M. D. 





This, were 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 27. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

Probably by the time this reaches the eyes of 
your readers the drouth that is now prevailing 
will have come to an end; the effects of it will not 
pass away so soon, but will be felt for along time 
most particularly in the farmer’s bank account 
next winter and spring. It has already knocked 
several of my calculations sky-high and thrown 
quite a damper upon my enthusiasm. 

My potato crop, for instance, will go up within 
forty-eight hours of the time I write unless we 
have rain. I had every reason to belicve that my 
yield would be a large one, as I spared no labor 
or expense to have it so. I manured heavily, 
planted good seed, and cultivated thoroughly, 
counting on at least three hundred bushels to the 
acre. It is discouraging to have the tops to dry 
up before the tubers are half grown, and to know 
that my time, labor and money have been nearly 
ail thrown away. Should rain come later, and 
the potatoes take a second growth, their value 
will be lessened by their warty, uneven appear- 
ance. 

So, too, I am disappointed in regard to my 
onion crop. I read the following item in some 
agricultural paper last spring : 

“FE. L. Stoddard’s onion crop this year yields at the 
rate of 600 bushels per acre, and at $1 per bushel, (the 
price he sold for) it would appear to be one of the best 
paying crops to raise.” 

I made up my mind that this is the crop for me. 
Experience had proved that from no ordinary 
farm crop can one expect to realize even one hun- 
dred dollars per acre, let alone six, so I hailed the 
idea of growing onions as a good one. I am one 
of those who are always ready to try a good thing 
when it is brought to their attention, and I have 
but little sympathy with the old fogy system of 
farming that runs in the old ruts year after year, 
that never learns anything and never forgets 
anything. ° 

Without boasting to my neighbors of what I 
expected to accomplish, I went about getting in 
an acre of onions upon the most approved system 
found in the books. Though a little Jate in start- 
ing the bed, the crop looked very well until the 
drought set in, but now I fear the onions will keep 
step with the potatoes. 

It ‘was an everlasting job to keep the weeds 
down in the beginning, and my acre of onions, I 
verily belicve, required as much attention as the 
remainder of the farm. Should I obtain six hun- 


| dred bushels, which I do not expect, it will be a 


paying crop; two hundred bushels would do 
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pretty well, but less than that will hardly warrant 
the effort made. Ifthe rain does not stay off too 
long I shall count on one hundred bushels of 
rather small onions, but very good ones. I 
always thought that small onions were richest and 
best flavored. There is some comfort in that. 

The drouth has been dreadfully hard on my en- 
silage corn. In the first place pasturés are cut s0 
short that I am compelled to mow and feed a por- 
tion of the corn intended for ensilage, to keep up 
a flow of milk during the summer, and in the sec- 
ond, the corn itsclf is disposed to shriuk up 
through lack of rain, so that I shall not have 
enongh to fill my silo more than half way to the 
top. I deeply regret this, because I have built 
largely on ensilage and the profits that were to 
ensue therefrom. 

Thus are the props, one after another, knocked 
from under the farmer’s hopes, and thus, when 
he would soar aloft, is he, time and again, flung 
prone upon the ground. 

But we farmers are not the sort of men to be 
cast down, nor long give way to feelings of de- 
spondency. Rain eill come, other season’s crops 
will be better, and it is said by those who claim to 
know, that drouths are beneficial to the land and 
are worth all they cost. The roots of plants, go- 
ing down in search of moisture, bring to the sur 


face stores of rich elements of plant food, to be | 


utilized by future crops. Taking this view of the 
matter there is much to encourage, and I, for one, 
can forego my six hundred bushels of onions, my 


large potato crop, and even the success of my silo | 


experiment for another ycar. 

I expect to go into market gardening pretty ex- 
tensively next year, being convinced that there is 
more moncy in that than in plain farming. Of 
course your readers shall have the benefit of my 
experience, as I go, along, and they may be sure 
that I shall record failures and successes with a 
frank and impartial pen. 


WHACK OFF DEAD BRANCHES. 
According to Meehan it has been clearly de- 
monstrated that a dead branch on a tree makes 
almost as great a strain on the main plant for 


moisture as does a living one. It is one of the 
most important discoveries of modern botanical 


science to the practical horticulturist, as by this | 


knowledge he can save many a valuable tree. 
When one has been transplanted some roots get 
injured, and the supply of moisture in the best 
cases is more or less deficient. Any dead branch, 
or any weak one, should therefore be at once cut 
away. So in pruning trees at transplanting, the 
large lifeful branches should not be cut back, as 
is gencrally done, but the weak, half-dead ones 
that are usually lIcft, should be the ones to cut 
away. The large, stout ones are reservoirs of 
sap, which the plant needs; the half-dead ones 
draw on these reservoirs and contribute nothing 
of their own. It bas been found that deciduous 
trees can be transplanted casily all through the 
summer season by simply cutting out all the weak 
or miserable wood and leaving a few main 
branches with their foliage. 


BARNYARD AND ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES. 

I believe that chemists nearly agrec that in one 
ton of grain there is found to be eleven pounds 
of potash, thirty-five pounds phosphate of lime, 
and from forty to forty-five pounds of nitrogen. 


parts of Kansas. 


ally wheat, rye and oats, is a very large yield 
from an acre of land, while one ton of barnyard 
manure would prove a very small amount of 
dressing, yet it would return to the soil as much 
potash as the crop had exhausted. When, there- 
fore, an artificial manure containing phosphate 
and ammonia is used with this ton of barnyard 
manure, you supply all the elements necessary 
to grow the ton of grain, and at a profit, with 
phosphate and ammonia at their present prices. 
K. 


A RICH COMPOST. 


Pendleton, in his ‘Seientific Agriculture,” 
gives the following directions for making rich 
compost: A layer of stable manure six inches 
thick, with a good sprinkling of ground phos- 
phate (or ground bone) over it; then a layer of 
muck three inches thick, or a mixture of ditch 
scrapings, poultry-house scrapings, leached ashes, 
old mortar, leaf mold, sods or other waste mat- 
ter; then a layer of ground bone three inches 
thick; then a layer of stable manure six inches 
thick, and so on until the heap is five feet high. 
Over all place a layer of dry earth or muck six 
inches thick. [Rich enough compost, no doubt ; 
but what is the use fooling in this way. Apply 
the elements direct to the soil in the easiest and 
least costly way, and be sure of right results.— 
Ep. F. J.] 


SHELTER AND SHADE 
are an immediate necessity in Nebraska and 
What trees shall be planted 7 
Soft-maple, willow, cottonwood, buckeye and 
ash? The maple is raised from seed as easily as 
corn; makes a good shelter when thickly planted 
in rows, and a grateful shade when room is given 
to its lateral branches. It furnishes a fucl 
which, though it does not consume as slowly as 
oak or hickory, makes a quick, hot fire. The 
willow, objected to by many as a harbor for in- 


| sects, yet offers a complete break to the keen 





winds, grows rapidly to a good size, and some 
varicties, as the white and weeping willow, fur- 
nish good timber for fucl and manufacturing 
purposes. 


“YOU FELLOWS ARGUE.” 
Vineland Heard From. 

You fellows argue unnecessarily over the simple 
matter of plowing under green crops. Land to 
grow a crop to harvest, and land to grow a crop 
to plow under, is quite two distinct things alto- 
gether. There is where you beg the point at 
issue. Now, for fear you will keep it up ‘till bad 
blood is engeudered, and some stalwart crank 


| goes for you with an English bulldog, I will make 


Therefore every ton of grain grown takes from | 


the soil the amount of the elements given, less 
the amount of nitrogen imparted by the atmos- 
phere, One ton of barnyard manure contains 
the same number of pounds of potash, but only 
eight pounds of phosphate of lime and twelve 
pounds of nitrogen. One ton of grain, especi- 


a elem ctmats 





the whole matter as clear as mud. 

The poorest land, by plowing, cross-plowing, 
harrowing, cross-harrowing, and harrow and 
cross harrow again, then seeded with the follow- 
ing mixture: 1 bus. rye, 1 bus. corn, 1 bus, Georgia 
cow peas, and 1 bushel millett, will produce a 
growth 15to 18 inches high, by July1, if sown early 
inMay. Plow this under, and sow 1 bushel buck- 
wheat, 1 bushel corn and 2 bushels Georgia cow 
peas, which by Scptember 1, will grow to 18 
inches to two feet high. Now seed the acre 
to !g bushel clover, with 2 bushel rye. The next 
season harvest the rye. Cut the clover and let 
it lay until the middle of September, then plow 
under, and with 2 bushels wheat, secd again to 
clover. In vach instance cover the seed lightly. 
That is about the exact size of it, and ought to 
settle the whole business. 

Now turn your attention to telling us poor 
Vinelanders how to get a living on 5to 10 acre 
farms, and lift morgages, a problem that has 
torn our mental and physical ability all to rags ? 
Then tell us how the deuce you manage to afford 





such @ par excellent journal with its monthly 
aggregation of solid nutriment for two cents, or 
twenty-five cents per year and pay postage? Do 
youcombjne within yourself, editor, compositor, 
devil, pressman, mailer, and chore-boy in general ? 
The margin for profit must be infinitesimal, or 
else you havea way of doing things past tho 
comprehension of an old printer, who is nowa 
very poor excuse for a farmer. Judge Biggle, 
before telling us any more of his troubles, should 
try Vineland farming. He would sing quite 
another tune before the year wasup. However, 
with all our vexations and tribulations, we won't 
lose sight of the necessity of your having that 
100,000 subscribers. 
Vineland, N. J. 


N. J. HOLMEs. 





If a farmer will sow a small patch of rye this 
fall, on part of the field he intends to plant in 
corn the following Spring, and cut it when in 
bloom, (and which will be soon enough to plant 
it in corn with the balance of the field), he will 
have the very best material with which to tie 
around his corn or fodder shocks or tying the 
fodder into bundles. The rye, cut at that stage 
will be tough and pliable, and contain no seed to 
be seattered over the ficld to interfere with put- 
ting the field in wheat if desired. All it will cost 
will be the seed, putting in and cutting, and the 
ground yicld as much, if not more, corn as if 
no rye had been grown there. 


DAIRY AND STOCK. 


—— — Eee 
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Bran three-fifths and corn meal two-fifths—this 
is a good proportion for milkers. It ought to be 
pasted up in every dairyman’s hat, and in front of 
every cow manger in the land. 


Nancy and her daughter are made visible upon 
paper this month. Beauties, are they not ? 





We have on hand some experience of farmers 
with portable feed mills, which we shall print in 
an early number. 


Nine-tenths of all losses of young stock that 
occur during the winter, are of animals that are 
in low fiesh at the beginning of cold weather. 
Nothing affords a more perfect protection from 
cold.than a good supply of fat. 


For cutting next spring, to give the cows a bite 
of green food, and to color up the butter a month 
ahead of your neighbors, sow a patch of rye 
now, if not already done. Sow thickly, manure 
heavily. Corn can be plunted after the rye comes 
off. 


Well-cured corn fodder has a feeding value 
almost equal to hay, and yet this fact is only ap- 
preciated by afew farmers. Cutup fine—butts and 
all—and fed with bran and corn meal, it is first-rate 
provender ; nor should it be forgotten that the 
butts are the best part. 


What a mistake those farmers made who did 
not have a patch of green corn to feed to their 
cows through the month of August! They have 
very likely dried up their milkers considerably, 
and spoiled their hay prospect for next year by 
pasturing their stubble fields. 


There are now over forty butter creameries in 
Iowa, and about the same number in Wisconsin. 
They are organized on the Fairland system of 
gathering the cream daily from the farm, paying 
for it monthly by the inch. The price has ranged 
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in the past year from 12 to 20 cents per inch, the 
average being about 16 ceuts per inch. 








Sometimes cows bloat from eating turnip tops 
or cabbage, but the bloating will not occur if such 
things are taken into a comparatively empty 
stomach. Therefore do not feed this kind of food 
after the animal has been feasting upon some- 
thing else. 





Dairymen of Pennsylvania ought to be particu- 
larly interested in John I. Carter’s plea for a 
Board of Trade; and we see noreason why dairy- 
men everywhere are not also concerned in the 
subject treated. In every large dairy district 
there ought to be a concert of action, such as a 
live Board of Trade would induce, and we there- 
fore commend tie matter to our readers, North, 
South, East and West. 


As between fodder-corn dry and fodder-corn in 
ensilage, the advantage, when cost is considered, 
appears to remain with the former. Further and 
more accurate feeding tests may show a different 
status, but thereis certainly nothing yet in view 
which can justify the expectation that the agri- 
cultural world is to be turned upside down, and 
every farmer immediately enriched by this new 
method of preserving fodder. 








RELIEF TO A CHOKING COW. 

EDITOR FarM JOURNAL :—A simple and sure 
way to relicve a cow when choking, even after 
beginning to bloat. Take a round stick, the size 
of a persons wrist, and about a foot in length, tie 
a string to each end, and insert the middle of the 
stick in the cow’s mouth, the ends projecting, tic 
the strings around the horns, and let it stay there 
till she is all right ; keeping the mouth open Icts 
off the gas, which causes the bloat, and the ob- 
struction will soften and go down itself. 

FROM A READER OF YOUR PAPER. 


TO MAKE HER LET IT DOWN. 

EDITOR Farm JOURNAL :—I see in your jour- 
nal inquiry from J. R. W., how to make a cow let 
her milk down. I have a cow about six ycars old, 
that holds up her milk, and the way I treat her 
is this: I milk all I can gct from her, take the 
milk and put it away, get some ground feed for 
her, and while she is eating that, I milk. She 
will not give it down at first, but by perseverance 
she soon will give down ali she has left, most of 


it being cream, she\being an Alderney. We are 
amply paid for the feed in butter. 
Hanesvilie, Kent Co., Ma. Rk. GN. 





DAIRYMEN’S BOARD OF TRADE. 
Arguments in its Favor. 
BY JOHN I. CARTER. 

Every day’s observation of the condition of our 
business increases my belief in the necessity of 
an organization to further and protect our in- 
terests. The creameries of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, which are now a very important factor in 
our dairy affairs, should be particularly interested 
in this matter. They would not only be advan- 
taged in the usual way of facilitated sales, but 
there is other important work, requiring our 
united and vigorous action in establishing the 
credit of our goods, and deve'oping new and ex- 
tended markets. Take the matter of cheese, for 
instance. Some influential New York journals, 
and other parties interested in full cream cheese, 
arc attempting to create a prejudice in the public 
mind against the class of cheese made by our 
Eastern Pennsylvania creameries, even going so 





far as to classify them among spurious, or imi- 


must be established beyond a peradventure, and 
this can best be donc, as can readily be seen, by 


such concert of action as would belong to a well | 


conducted Board of Trade. 
clearly proven, by actual test of goods that as a 
dairying district Eastern Pennsylvania is not 
equalled in the world. 

Our old established green grass pastures, clear 
of tainting weeds 
and trash, our cool, 
swect waters, and 
healthy climate, 
our superior dairy 
stock, together with 
the acknowledged 
skill and experience 
of our dairy people, 
enable us to make 
an article of cheese 
and butter, that 
should command a 
ready sale and top 
prices, at home and 
abroad. There is 
no reason why 
‘Philadelphia but- 
ter,” which has a 
national reputation 
should not have a 
foreign one, as well. 
All that is wanted 
is such unity of ac- 
tion, as willsecure a 
measureable uniformity in the make of our goods, 
so that they can be handled in bulk with reason- 
able assurance of this uniformity, and the opening 
up of new avenues of trade and export, and new 
and cheaper means of putting our goods upon 
the market. 

A little reflection will show the importance and 
extent of the work for a Board of Trade, in the 
directions mentioned, without further extension 
of the subject. I have not alluded to other ad- 
vantages, such as interchange of views on the 
best plans of managing the business and other 
dctails relating to manufacturing, &c., and close 
with an earnest wish that dairymen would study 
this matter up, and act on it with zeal and under- 
standing. 

Chathamh, Chester Co., Pa. 





LITTLE GRUNTERS. 

At the age of three or four weeks pigs need 
the most care. 
this age the milk of the sow is not sufficient to 
keep them in a steady, healthy growing statc. 
They should be cared for before this time, by 
giving them an opportunity tolearn to eat. Have 


I think it can be | 








When the litter is large, at about | 


a trough they can reach into. At the age of about | 


fifteen to twenty days they will learn to eat other 
food than the mother’s milk. 





THE GUERNSEY COW. 

There is anincreasing number of dairy farmers 
who are looking forward to the Guernsey as the 
coming cow for butter making. According to a 
noted dairyman of Eastern Pennnsylvania, the 
Guernsey cow is to be preferred, because she is 
nearer the right standard for all purposes than 
any other. The vealsare good, grow large, and 
please the butcher; tue full grown animals make 
fine beeves, juicy and well-flavored meat. A milk- 
ing cow sometimes weighs, gross, 1,300 pounds. 
They generally have fine large udders and teats 
ot good size, are free milkers, their milk being of 
the very richest character. Some cows of this 
breed will yicld from twenty to twenty-five quarts 











| per day and muke fifteen pounds of butter per 
tation goods, like swine cheese, and oleomarga- | 
rine butter. This impression must not only be | 
counteracted, but the real merit of our goods | 


week. Even in wintcr, when the butter from 
other cows grows pale, from the Guernsey it re- 
mains a nice cream color. This cow is a quict, 
confidential one, not timid, nervous, or casily 
frightened. 

It is not expected nor should it be aimed at by 
dairymen, to have a herd of thoroughbreds for 
dairy purposes; its cost would be too much, and 
it would not pay; but grades may be secured, 
that will produce as good results as thorough- 
br ds, at a moderate cost. The Guernseys have 


NANCY AND HER DAUGHTER, 


been bred on the Island, pure in line for hundreds 
of years, with no adulteration or mixture, so there 
i3 9 remarkable prepotency to stamp their char- 
acter on our common stock. 

The engraving represents ‘‘ Nancy,” a cow im- 
ported in 1871, and ‘‘ Nancy 2d,” her daughter. 
‘* Nancy 2d” is the property of Thos. M. Harvey, 
West Grove, Pa. 
in color, and in symmetry and build, as handsome 
as any Short-horn. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon farmers to 
introduce both the Guernsey and the Jersey blood 
into their dairies; this is cheaply and readily 
done where neighbors are willing to combine and 
share the expense. and the results cannot fail to 
prove satisfactory. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Why do not our Eastern farmers waken up in the 
matter of improved stock—horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine? The West is twenty-five years ahead of us, in 
this direction. We have the barns, while the Westehas 
the animals. 


We commend most heartily E. & O. Ward, of New 
York, as reliable commission merchants, to whom our 
readers can ship produce, 


To break a cow of sucking herself, split the tip erd 
of her tongue two inches and the cure is complete, I 
know from experience. H. F. F., Oxmoor, Ala, 


[Rather a severe remedy, that many would shrink 
from.—Eb.]} 

“Rex” writes to know where he can see a “ Rocking 
Churn.” He meansof coursethe “DavisSwing Churn,” 
which can be seen and purchased at D. Landreth & 
Sons, of this city . 


Instead of selling directly to the New York or Phila- 
delphia market the butter of some of our local cream- 
eries is all sold to neighboring farmers taking milk 
there, who in turn sell it at high prices to their former 
customers in the city. Many of these buy far more 
butter of the creamery than the value of their m/lk. 
Taking the whole year through,*it is calculated that in 
this way more is realized than if the butter was shipped 
to market by the creamery itself. In th!s way these 
farmers realize a neat little profit every week from the 








She is a noble specimen, rich , 


























butter they sell, besides participating in the monthly 
dividend of the creamery.” 


You have never given me any remedy for black leg 
in cattle ; please attend to it at once, and oblige 

Blackaburg, Va. J. C. Gussom. 

The disease known as black-leg isa blood disorder, 
which is brought on by indigestion or inefficient assimi- 
lation of the food. Overfeeding and plethora, with dis- 
ordered liver will produce this disease, in which the 
blood becomes thick and black and the tissues gan- 
grenous. . The disease prevails chiefly in the Fall, 
when the feed becomes hard and indigestible, and in 
the Spring, when the new grass is too full of sap and 
isimmature. It is very difficult to treat, because the 
animals are too far gone before they are known to be 
diseased and a cure is impossible. But it may be pre- 
vented by giving salt regularly from early in the Fall 


until the Spring, and a doseof half an ounce of sulphur . 


twice repeated, once a month during the same season. 
It is not contagious. ; 


It seems odd that the creamery fever should have 
taken hold of dairymen who live near railroads and 
adjacent to cities, before it struck those of the interior. 
It is clearly the latter who can derive the most benefit 
from an improved system of butter-making. Their 
land is cheaper, the cost of producing butter is less, the 
prices they have been getting for butter is less, and 
clearly the creamery system is especially for them. 
But so far most of the creameries have been started 
within range of first-class milk markets, at points 
where milk and cream have brought such prices that it 
can scarcely pay to transform these products into butter 
after the creamery system becomes gencral elsewhere. 


Some one recently inquired for a live-stock insur- 
ance company. In answer we have had the circulars, 
constitutions and plans of two companies sent us. P.S, 
Bowman, Hanover, Pa., is secretary of one and Chas, 
H. Baughman, Westminster, Md., is secretary of the 
other. Any of our readers can, no doubt, procure full 
information concerning these companies by addressing 
the respective secretaries. I. W. Wampole, North 
Wales, Pa., is secretary of a little home company, that 
seems to work well. 


Davis & Fairlamb, of Chicago, make the following 
tempting offer todairymen: “We will furnish fifty or 
one hundred cans on thirty days’ trial, and if they are 
not as represented, and perfectly satisfactory, same can 
be returned at our expense.” Can’t Fairlamb send 
Davis or Davis send Fairlamb this way, so our butter- 
men can avail themselves of their offer? 


8. F. W., of Allentown, N. J., 
dentown (N. J.) Machine Works, as the place to get 
boilers, enginés and nearly all the apparatus for a 
creamery. He‘says the Allentown Creamery was 
fitted up by the above works very satisfactorily. Well, 
why don’t the B. M. W. advertise, and let farmers 
know they are alive? 

The firm of Powell Bros., whose card is on this page, 
are doing a lively business in Clydesdale and Ham- 
bletonian horses. They have about two hundred on 
their farm in Crawford county, and noble specimens 
they are. It will pay any lover of fine horses to pay 
Powell Bros. a visit. 


What will stop a horse from rubbing his tail when it 
is kept washed with castile soap once a week ?—A. B. F. 


Oil the parts, wash with soap and warm water, then 
apply daily an ointment of sulphur and lard, rubbing 
in well. 
thoroughly. 


In the co-operative creamery business there’s too 
much give and take—nobody is responsible. Smith 


says it’s Brown’s fault, and Brown lays it at Jones’ door. 


recommends the Bor- | 


Sulphur one part, lard two parts, mixed | 


| 
| 
| 





Each suffers a little, and thinks he can stand it—that | 


ain’t the thing he leans on, anyway—and so it goes. 


Lewis H. Thatcher writes that the American Butter 
Wrappers—waxed paper—advertised in this paper, are 
“ very satisfactory.” Any of our butter-making readers 
can get a sample package sent by mail for a trifle. 


Those who want to improve their stock will find that 


several reliable breeders advertise in this paper. If a 
man is not a reliable breeder he does not advertise in 
this paper. That is all there is about it. 


We are bound to say that the Cooley Creamer gives 
universal satisfaction wherever we have heard of its 
being introduced. 


| 
j 





FARM JOURNAL. 


When Philadelphia doubles in size and demands 
double the amount of milk that she now does, what 
will become of the butter factories, within milk-shot of 
Independence Hall? 


If you have no spring-house and no ice-house, build 
the latter by all means. Then you will just begin to 
live. 


general satisfaction to whomsoever they have sold it. 





————————aews 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper beneysits them m 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
i n the Farm Journal, 











301  Houdans. White Leghorns, Lt. hou. 








and P. Rocks, 1.50 to "83 .00 apiece. 
wants. ¢ Cc. ¥. SA GENT, Box 77, Lawrence, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH | RI Wilt have for sale a limited 

;»number of fine cockerels and 
pullets from prize # stock, and a few hens when through 
moulting. E. B. OWENS, 153 West Pratt St.. Baltimore, Mad. 








YORKSHIRE PIGS AND SOU TH- 
Or e DOWN LAMBS 
pals ‘Ww. H. JENKINS, GWYNEDD, Mont. Co.,Pa. 


HESTER WHITES,—Spring Pigs 3 to 4 mos. old. 


This Fall's pigs ready to ship Jast of September, October 
and later, or when 8 to 10 weeks oe. Stock Firgt-class. 
Write for prices. BENJ. & THOS. SHARPTESS, 


EST CHESTER, Pa. 





Landreths say that the Davis Swing Churn gives | 


Write for | 


| The a of Draft Horses! 


OUTH-DOWN RAM LAMBS For Sale Cheap. 


it for service this fall. Address 
THOS. MOTT, Port \V WASHINGTON, Queens Co., N. Y. 
R SALE.—SHORT-HORN BUI. Mo] 16 mos. old, 
very handsome. Can be registered in Herd book. 
Address WM. _JENKS FELL, _ FAULKLAND, | Del. 


JERSEYS. a 


Choice animals for oa 
50 and 52 Exch hange St St., » Buttalo, } % A 











Cardiner’s Portable Scalder. | 


Heats water quickly; winds the hog out of the water; 
should be in every agricultural neighborhood. Price 835. 
Send for circular, JAMES GARDINER, Mantua, N. J. 


PIT, CLARK PETTIT, Pro. 

v prietor of the Centreton Stock 
Farm and Nurseries, near 
SALEM, N.J.,will send free 


i by 
tal ‘card or letter 


GENUINE JERSEY’ HED SWINE the 


prices of Stock for sa le — descend NE 
hs an weighing from 1500 th t> 1200 each. 
Also 25 Choice Southdown Yearling Bucks 
and Buck Lambs, bred from the choicest and most 
fashionable importations now ready at reasonable pri- 
ces. _Address as above for pric es and full partict ulars. 


4, Specialty. 

100 
Pedigree \ pigs 
for delivery in 
June, six weeks 


to two months old. Write for prices. 
Also BROWN LEGHORN (prize-winners) EGGS @ $1. 
per doz., and . G, Game Bantam eggs for Hatching im- 
ported, (@ $1. BO per doz., in new baskets. 
anteed. C. W. CANFIELD, Athens, 


THE NEW SHEEP DIP! 


Little’s Chemical Fluid. 


(Patented in U. S., July 3, 1877.) 
MORRIS LITTLE & SON, Genin and Manufacturers, 


Non-poisonous, Non-sorresive. 
emedy as follows: 
SHEEP-—Scab, Ticks. Lice, Fly and Maggots, Grub in the 
hea Improvement in quantity and quaiity of 
the wool more than pays a the Dip 
BORSES~ Dea Lice, Thrush, Grease, , Heels, 
le‘and other galls, Glanders, Bots. 
CATTLE—Lice,Foot and Mouth disease, Pleuro-pneumonia. 
DOGS—Mange and Fleas; makes the coat glossy. 
i + and Lice,” Internally for worms in all ani- 
ulcers and wounds of all kinds, 
POULT Yo Fess and Lice. Purifies the houses. 
HORTICULTURE Aphis Blight, Scale on Orange Trees, 
P 7 gan Kk Lice, Rust i in + nme 
rice, per gallon, ‘en gallons and upw 1.65. 
Send 3-cent stamp for U. santtmoniais to ai $ 
° Ww. LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, 
Box 504, Baltimore, NS 


& Square Box HURN 

, Cheapest and st. § 
inside fixtures and always relia- 
ble. — sizes of each kind made. 
ree siges of the Lever Butter 
r made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and But- 








Safe arrival guar- 





Is a sure cure and 


[Pieution ¢ this paper. ] 






Rec seneur 


















represented. One Churn at 






agent: Send Postal for Circulars. 
COKNISH & CURTIS, 
Fort Mitneos, Wis. 





Bradf’d Co.,Pa. | 


ter Worker warranted exactly as | 





wholesale where we have no | 


j 


| railways. 
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“SUPERB” RASPBERRY. 


The Largest American Raspberry grown. Color, red, 
quality good, productive, hardy, and one of the ‘very earliest. 
Other Small Fruits. Send for Pric e-list, Free 

__ EZRA STOKES, { Berlin Fruit | Farm, } BERLIN, N. J. 


" MORETON LODGE HERDS AND FLOCKS, 
[4th Annnual Sale 


| By PUBLIC AUCTION, WITHOUT RESERVE, on 


Wednesday, 7th Sept., 1881. 


At GUELPH, ONTARIO, CAN, 


CONSISTING OF 
Sixty Short-horn Cattle, Bulls, Cows and Heif- 
ers. 125 Cotswold Sheep. 75 South- 
Down Sheep, Rams and Ewes. 
HE “MORETON LODGE’ ’ Herds and Flecks were 
founded in 1853, from the leading English breeders of 
| that day and have been kept up to a high standard of exccl- 
|} lence by im: oo" from the best sources. Catalogues 
ready loth of Auru 
FRE DE RICK WM. STONE, Guelph, Ont. 


The People Have Proclaimed 


THE CLYDESDALE 
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POWELL BROTHERS, 
SPRINGBORO, Crawford Co., Pennsy ae 
The Most Extensive Importers in America of 


CLYDESDALES, 


The Best Breed of Draft Horses ty the World. 
Also breeders of TROTTING-BRED_ ROADSTE +) 

and keporte rs and breeders of HOLSTEIN end DEVO 

C ATTLE. a ssent free, Correspondence echedell 
Mention Farm JounnaL. 

GRIND” You R BONE MEAL. 

RUSH your own mn opster shells in 

the eae HAND MILL, Will 

crush a peck in 13 minutes, ITllustra- 

ted circulars and testimonials fur- 


nished. 
RANK WILSON 
44 Delaware St.. E aston, Pa. Pa. 


PORTABLE _ 


FEED & BONE MILL. 


Cheapest and Best in America. 


Four horses grind 12 to 15 bushels per 
hour. The one and two-horse mill 
grinds from 5 to 8 bus. per hour. Grinds 
5000 bus. before the burrs are worn out. 
price, SS $50: the Small Mill $40. Send 

‘or ci 


for circular wR AYER, York, Pa. 
CALVANIZED 
Cable Fence Strand. 


The only Wi ire Fence that stands the test of time, 
Send for Circulars, 


NO BARBS. 
PHILIP 8S. JUSTICE & CO., 
14 North Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Is an Energetic, Natural Fertilizer, adapted to Fallcro 
Wheat, Rye, &c. Forsale by the a se and dealers i in 
fertilizersgenerally, from whom pamphlets can be had. Price 
$22.00 per ton, delivered on cars in Philadelphia, Special 
rates for cash and in lots of five tons and over. Send for 
HIRAM E. LUTZ, Manufacturer, 
fice, 1136 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACRES, PIEDMONT SECTION, VA — 
5 i 3 Grass Farm; low price; good house and buildings; 


large orchards: good mentor: 36 milé from town an 
T.LOV ELOCGK, Gordonsville, Va. 
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TO ) BRE jAK UP SITTING HENS. 

Do not drench them in water, says the Poultry 
Yard, nor put them ina barrel with an inch or 
two of water in the bottom, nor tie them up by 
one leg to a tree, nor any of those crucl prac- 
tices which our fathers in their ignorance used, 
to quench the natural instinct. But take them 
from the nest, put them in a large coop in the 
open air, under a shade tree, if the weather is 
warm, and feed them largely with everything, 
including baked bones, that you give to your 
laying hens. In many cases the fowl commences 
to sit when she isin good condition to keep on 
laying eggs, if we can but get the notion out of 
her head that she must be a clucking ‘mother. 
She needs perhaps the material for egg-shells, 
which may be easily supplied. Furthermore, 
she should not be put in a small coop, where she 
will sit down and not obtain exercise; better put 
her ina pen having no floor, but loose earth, 
where she may scratch for a living. Activity 
willtend to forgetfulness of the sitting fever or 
desire to sit. It is well to provide also for social 
activity, and to this end a cock may be intro- 
duced to a pen where sitting hens are kept. He 
will talk in his own language, scratch with the 
would-be-sitters, and soon eggs will be found, 
when you may be sure that time has come for 
more freedom. 


AN ENORMOUS EXPERIMENT. 

W. C. Baker of Cresshill, N. Y., is the largest 
artificial poultry raiser in the world, and after 
spending $80,000 in experiments and getting es- 
tablished, now has a gross income of $80,000 a 
year, and. will raise 250,000 young chickens 
during 1881. He is enlarging his accommoda- 
tions to keep 3,500 laying hens of the best varie- 
ties, but still has to buy eggs. Both hens and 
chickens are housed and fed in luxurious syste- 
matie style, the hatching being done in two incu- 
bating chambers, capable of holding 8,000 eggs, 
each in tiers of shallow drawers where they are 
warmed by gas made on the place, and turned 
daily by womenin attendance. The young chick 
is taken to the brooding house, some hours after 
it is hatched, where it is kept till three weeks old, 
and erceps under a hen-mother of hollow zine, 
filled with hot water, and lined on the under side 
with blanketing. After three weeks the lusty 
young fowl is put among the laying hens or in a 
cramming house, where each one is confined in a 
small box and stuffed for two or three weeks till 
ready for market. Mr. Baker can now fatten 
50,000 a oe 


POULTRY OR BUTTER? 
Lssay Presented by Sister Wall to the Pomona 
Crange of Columbiana Caunty, Ohio. 

When financially considered, which would it be 
the best {o1 tuc farmer's wife to devote her spare 
time, to the raising and taking care of poultry, 
or to milk: + and making butter for sale? I 
unhesitating |; answer the raising and taking care 
of poultry ; and say { irther, that no department 
coming Withia the province of the farmer's wife | 
can be mace to yicld more profit, for the capital 
invested, than poultry. We donot say such is the 
result, but do assert it may and wil! be, with proper 
care. Let the same careful attention and in- 
telligent thought Le excreised on the poultry 
question that is required in milking and making 
butter for sale, and more profit will be realized. 
It is necessary to becoine familiar with the habits, 
diseases, treatment, and wants of the poultry yard, 
and carry them out. 


To prove my assertion, I will attempt to illus- 


a 





trate by giving the costs and profits in keeping 
poultry and making butter for sale: 
We will purchase a cow for $35. 





To six months pasture, at $2 per month......... $12 00 
To 2 tons o1 hay, at $15 per ton...............66. 30 00 
To 10 gts. chopped grain per day fur 6 months, 
Bb. Cth. POF WURDE. 055000000 coccneccccces . 260 
TAGE COMES occ icc. ca sddeceteesveswctades’ $79 60 


In estimating the profits we will reckon the 
yield of milk per day at twelve quarts for cight 
mouths, and one quart of milk to produce 1} 
ounces of butter, or 270 pounds of butter per 
year, and 
Estimating butter at 15c. per 1b., as an average 





PTICE, WE NATO’ 6.6 o.0:00 2 00 ede snccseieee asians $40 50 
Valuing the skimmed milk at about 2 cts. per 

BEIGE Gi Finsaoamenestwesdves 46sa4es sandstge 10 00 

TORT MROOENO cas cae siass cies vseedaes ccessdeess $50 50 


CONSIDER LOCATION. 

Of the productiveness of the different breeds of 
fowls, much has been said. Some think there is 
not much difference, while others insist that there 
is & wide difference We have frequently ex- 
pressed our opinion on this subject, and believe 
there is considerable difference in the productive- 
ness and profitableness of the different varieties. 
There are, however, modifying conditions, which 
are to be considered. One of these is latitude. 
The fowl that may be most profitable South of 
38° or 39°, may not be so at 42° or44° Again 


| hearness to markets for eggs, or broilers, or 
| poultry, has a modifying influence. If onc knows 


| 


By this calculation we sce the cost exceeds the | 


profit by $29.10, and you will perceive I have 
made no charge for labor performed in feeding, 
milking and churning. 

We will invest the same amount of capital in 
poultry; $35 will purchase about 140 hens ; aver- 
age yield of eggs for each hen per year 12 dozen, 
or about 140 eggs: 

Average price per dozen, 15c., making.......... $245 00 
When fowls aie permitted to run at large one 
bushel of grain will be sufficient for each 





fowl, and at 75c. per bushel, would be...... 105 00 

To 4 gallons skimmed milk per day, at 2c...... 30 09 
EO MMR cow sccce tac ducie sb'sebes aeedesc'es eve ese’ 50 
Interest on capital invested................-+.- 2 10 
TOR COM iiccnceecceeen Res deeaawwharacns $137 60 


This leaves a net profit of $107.40. 


' 


what he wants of his fowls, he can then tell what 
breeds to select, bearing in mind that some breeds 
are better adapted to cold climates than others. 


GOOD CARE AND GOOD FOWLS. 

The craze about the different breeds of chickens 
seems to be subsiding. We don’t hear so much of 
the ‘‘best breeds” for any and for all purposes as 
we used to. There is no doubt there are more 
good chickens in the country now than there were 
ten years ago, but much of the difference in the 
profits and productiveness depends on different 
and more careful management. 

The furore introduced ten or twelve years ago 


| distributed the various breeds over wide extent of 
| country and turned the attention of many people 


That poultry can be raised and kept in large | 


numbers for sale with good profit is almost certain, 
but many fail from lack of knovledge in regard to 
the quality and health of domestic fowls; to be 
successful in this, as well as any other business, 
the mind must be given to it, as well as patient 
attention and practical experience, bought, some- 
times, by several failures. 


PEKIN DUCKS. 

** Will you pleasc tell me in the next issue about 
Pekin Ducks.” 

Kanawka Falls, W. Va. Mrs. M,. A. C. 

We described the P. D. in the March number, 
1880, with an illustration. 
a handsome form, is pure white in color, is very 
domestic, hardy and easily controlled. The duck- 
ling is large and strong when it leaves the shell , 
after a week or ten days with the hen, it will, 
if properly restrained and cared for, take care of 
itself but the hen should he left with the brood as 
long as she will stay with it. 

They are as casily raised as chickens and should 
always be hatched under a hen, as it pays better 
to keep the duck laying, besides ducks are all but 
indifferent mothers. The young ducks need no 
more room or water than chickens, and do not 
need water to swim in until they are old enough 
to forage for themsclves. Their instincts teach 
them to seek the water, and they will wander 
along brooks and ditches unless restrained, but 
they are easy to keep within bounds. They ma- 
ture early and are very prolific, laying, under the 
most favorable conditions, two hundred eges in a 
season. They are a pretty and profitable duck. 


This breed possesses | 





TR YOU 22.508 


to poultry as a source of revenue. The general 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will pleuse state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 


HARDY PLANTS, 
HARDY BU LBS, 


our eataloguoy Rp bulbs and plants can be selected now tenn 
t 
Our oaet HLALLOOK, SON & THORPE, Queens, N. ¥. 


200,000 
PEACH TREES, 


Of the most sprecsed varieti ten, rane to late, fa 
sale at the MI FORD NU RIES, Milford, 
Del. Also Plum and Apricot. This stock is grow: 

with the strict personal attention of the Propeistor, 


d be relied as correct, 
and may be reli: upon ss 0 om, 












































A 
Natural Fertilizer. 
Rich in Phos horic 
Acid, Pot » &e. 
TryItT on FALL Crops. 
Price Very Low. 


G2"Send for Circulars 
and Information to 


J, Roberts & Bro. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


Germantown, Pa, 





urchaseC HEAP FARMS 
WAS a see te oman Del. 
rite for information. Enclose 3-cent stam 





MAHER & GROSH, 
34 East Monroe Stresi, 


TOLEDO, ono, 












Warrant their goods hand-forged, and replace 
free any soft or fawy. We send postpaid by 
mail 1-blade knife, 25 cts.; 2-biade, 50 cts. 
Extra Heavy 2-blade 75 cts.; $-blade, $1. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE. 
Discount to Dealers. Prun- 
ing Shears $1. Sample 6 in. 
hand-forged Butcher knife 
50 cents. 


Cut gives 
exact size of 
Hs-biade Stag 

¥ or Ebony han- 
Z dale,price $1.00. 
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outcome has been an improvement in the poultry 
of the country and a larger increase in the pro- 
ducts of the poultry yards. 
any correct idea of the vast amount of eggs and 
poultry consumed in the country. While they 
are some who think there has been no improve- 
ment in fowls, those best able to judge of this 
matter feel positive that there has been a great 
improvement. Wherever the Leghorns have gone 
they have increased the crop of eggs, and where- 
ever Brahmas, Cochins and Ply mouth Rocks have 
gone the supply of table poultry has been largely 
increased. but with the introduction of the newer 
breeds better management has assisted to increase 
the productiveness and profits of the business. 
The limits have not been reached yet. 

CHANGE THE BLOOD. 

Many poultry dealers make no change in the 
blood of their fowls, but continue to raise them 
year after year, by in-breeding, until they “ run 
out.” There is no advantage in this, but a de- 
cided disadvantage. Stronger, healthier, more 


Very few people have | 





phur and carbolic acid. When this is done whitewash 
carefully, and cover the floors with chaff, sifted coal 


ashes or garden soil, and things will be neat and whole- | 


some. There are probably a good many lice in the hen 
quarters. Go forthem! Clean them out! 


If your pullets are not laying they may be stimulated 
to begin by feeding some wheat. 
wheat is too expensive to feed to chickens. That de- 
pends. If you have hens or pullets that are laying, or 


about to lay, it will pay to feed wheat onceaday. Bu; | 


in large, promiscuous flocks wheat would be an expen- 
sive feed. Where a few hens are kept to furnish eggs 
there is no cheaper feed than wheat, and the offal bits 
from the table and kitchen. Cold potatoes, bits of 
bread, meat, offal milk, &c., make eggs. 

The old fowls are moulting now and their egg pro- 
duction will be stopped for about three months. The 
birds need some tonic medicine, such as “ Douglass 
Mixture,” Poultry Powders, nitrogenous food, &c., to 
enable them to get through the moult and renew their 
clothes without too severe a strain. Many fowls die in 
the moult, but as the process is a physiological one it 
does not necessarily endanger the lifeof afowl. But 
if hens have been laying steadily, and not had the rest 


| and physical recuperation derived from hatching and 


productive stock, will result from changing blood | 
| may beatrying period. Do not overfeed nor overdose 


every year. This may easily be done by getting 


a pair of cock-birds from some one who keeps | 


strong healthy fowls. We scll every year cocks 
to farmers, thoroughbred, too, to mate with their 
ordinary fowls to change the blood. Every 
poultry keeper should dothis. It is profitable, 
and can be done at a very trifling expense. 
Those who practice the method should not be in- 
duced to change it. This, of course, would not do 
in a fancy breeding establishment, but the farmer 
who raises chickens for eggs and market fowls, 
can and should practice it. If he wants to raise 
eggs mainly, he will employ the laying breeds as 
Leghorns, Hamburgs, Houdans, Polish, &e. But 
when he wants meat he will patronize the Brah- 
mas, Cochins, Langshans, P. Rocks, &c. There 
is no danger of making any mistake about this. 


FOOT NOTES. 
The circulation of the Farm Journal is greater than 
the combined circulation of any three poultry journals 
in the United States, 


Don’t neglect any longer to build that poultry house, 
and when yuu are at it, build a good one. 


This month is a good time to make any needed re- 
pairs about the poultry house. Nail on loose boards; 
fix up broken glass; straighten up the lame door, &c. 


The actual value of hen-manure is about five times 
that of stable-manure; if this is worth $1 aton, the 
former is worth $5, which is equal to 50 cents a barrel. 


“Ma, are we cannibals?” asked alittle Eighth-street | 
“Why, my chill, what do you | 


girl the other moruing. 
mean?” “Nothing, only I heard you say to Bridget, 
*Boy segs fur breakfast.’ ” 


Early pullets ought tobe laying this month, and 
will be ifthey have been handled right. Eggs may be 


produced at a profit now, as the hens get a good deal of | 


their food in the fields and yards. 

Have you kept a debit and credit account with your 
poultry this year? Hw has the account come out? 
Which side is ahead, and how much? Accurately kept 
accounts make interesting reading for good many peo- 
ple. If you have any such send them to us for publi- 
cation 


Here we are in September again. 
idly, whether we note ils passage or not. 


Time passes rap- 
It was but a 


| are to go to market. 


rearing a brood they are weakened and the moulting 


the fowls, but give them fair, good care and they will 
pull through safely enough. 


The worrying care of the young broods is now off our 
minds. We can daily see our birds growing up and de- 
veloping into fowls, showing what they will be when 
fullgrown. Now is the time to cull out the ones that 
Keep only the very best of the 


flock for breeders next year. Long-legged, ill-shaped 


Many people think | 





specimens, or those of a color you do not like, or such | 


as are wild and nervous, or any way objectionable, are 


| to be penned up, fattened and sold as soon as possible 








| Satisfaction qunramtsod, 


short timo since we were feeding and 1 oking after the | 
brood of little chickens and turkeys, but now they are | 


half-grown and more,,and many ef them ready to lay 
or send to the market. The poultry business is one 
from which we get quick returns, if it is managed as it 
ought to be. 


This month will be a good time to give the poultry 
quarters a thorough overhauling. The droppings are 
to be removed, the old nests taken out and burned; 
everything inside to be fumigated with burning sul- 





now. All the undesirable, ungainly surplus birds are 
to be fattened off and sold now to make room for those 
that are to be kept over. 
marketed at a better profit than just now. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benejsits them 
most; therefore, our vendre, in answering any adver- 




















tisement tn this paper, will p state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal. 
200 cus PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


For Sale; 








Ligh A few good chicks for sale 
{ aS, re 
is r. Bl BLACK, 
ed. To save 
overcrowding will sell 
A. ROBERTS, MALvERN Chee Cy. Pa, 


ay afew Brahmas, Williams’ strain. 
after September lst. 
P lymouth Rocks. Mallica Hill, New J ersey 
of them at half what they will cost 
next winter. I have 
VOR SALE,—White and Brown 
‘Leg 





LEI be aoe Station, New Jersey. 
low o Acicgag® — early in the 
LIGHT BRAHMAS. fR58282, 0 
ate 
he combined flocks of S. J. Parker 
with myown. J. A 
horns, B. . Games, Piymouth 
&) Rocks, B. B. R. Game and . Id Sebright 
Bantams, $5 to $10 per t Bronze 
parker. tri trios = to $12. "<TR RAW. 
} LANTSs, a. Si.c0 
per 1; ean per doz. Whlson, 30 cts. 
Br -; ets. per 100; i per 1000, 
Also PEDIGREE YORKSHIR? PIGS. Write for Cir- 
culars, HOSE Te anteed Pure. 


tH. HEWITT 
Villiamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 





CZ 








Surplus stock can never be | 





oR SALE.—THOROUGHBRED COTSWOLD 
SHEEP, consisting Ewes, Ewe Lambs, and Ram 
Lambs, of dilferent ages; all descendants of imported stock ‘ 
Address EDWAR HICKS, Goshenville, C es. Co., Pa. 
URE POLAND CHINA PIGS now ready for 
shipment, 8 to luv weaee old, bred from stock a eens 
7.5 to 900 Ibs., dressed ; also Plymouth Rock eg; 
H. W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem cone W. J. 


VOR SALE,.—THOROUG HBRED BERK. 
SHIRE PIGS of the best strains eligible to record 
in herd book. Also Jersey d Pigs, pure bred and good 
stock. Send for Brice List. _ Address 
s. P. F SERGUN, Washington, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


RGISTEREP, pURSEY COW ‘* Brunette of 
ported by Fowler, in 1879. Dark 
fawn, fall Diack punts, A py cow. Due to calve Jul 
25th. In calf to “Silas,” a grandson of Niobe 99. Will se: 
her low. Abe her bal “calf, 9 months old. 
- ke AINER, Lixwoop, Del. Co., Pa. 


Kreka Farm ‘Hert Of Berkshire and 


2 to 6 months old for gb. 

mo yd hak il BB aT animals. We claim 

a i breeding animals of the above breeds in the State. 
Don't take our word for it, but examine the Lee of the 
Judges of our State Fair for the past three 
J. MILTON | BRUGLE Mount 

















fermen, N. J. 


EUREKA iNCUBATOR. 


The Eureka is the most reliable and the only perfectly 
automatic machine made. Novices claim to have hatched 
every fertile egg. Send for circular. 

J. L. CAMPBELL, 


Box 4. West Elizabeth, Pa. 





New Book! 


DISEASES of POULTRY: 


HOW TO AVOID AND CURE THEM. 
BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 


Price, by mail, ly, 30 cts, r dozen, post; 50. 
Adaress the pn (tot ny Pa. “77 . 





E & 0 WAR PRODUCE COMMIS- 

a a ane MERCHANTS. 
Established 

Send for circular of great valu nstruction for 

shipping POULTRY, GAME, EIS! rt PRODUCE. 


27) Washington Street, New York. 
REFERENCE—Irving National Bank. New York City. 


AMERICAN 


BUTTER WRAPPER: 


"evn. [Made of Waxed Paper. 


After two years’ test thousands are using and recommend- 
iug them es Superior in all Ly. octas to butter rags. 
Universally admitted to be e tory and very 
economical to use. "iar fa “ph. 77 them, and if Le 
hasn't them in store, we — toon | a sample package of 500 
sheets, size 9x12 inches, by mail, prepaid, to any address, on 
receipt of $1.00. Sati action guaral =~ — money re- 
funded. Originated and manufactured only ne 
Sample SHEETS sent (GARE mn A UCHANAN, 

on receipt of 3-< Nos. 3,5 iP _ h. St., 
cent stamp. ] Philade ph 


THE “LILLY” 
Butter-Worker 
Benn THE FIELD ! 






















Premium at the Berks 
at Reading, ).. For ease and 
thorough work it has, ne wee a 
Circulars free. 880. 
Cc. H. R. eRIEDELA, 


No, 316 Race street, Phila., Pa. 








Poaltry and Pigeons~Highest Class Zsa es 


Jacobins pega 
R. VANDERHOVEN, Rahway, New Jersey. 


Superb Fancy Pigeons, bred_from 
Mi 4 Send pres circulars, 


horns, Langshans, (pure 
W. ©. Black Polish and Pekin Ducks—the best 

specimens, very low. Eggs in season. 
Antwerps and Carriers $2 to $5 a pair. 





Blooded Live Stock. 


Now on hand a choice lot of PEDIGREED COTSWOLD and SOUTH-DOWN LAMBS: 
CHESTER WHITE, YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND CHINA and JERSEY RED PIGS. 


also YEARLINGS, 
A few choice 


Chester White sows in pig. Also four litters of pure blood SCOTCH COLLIE SHEPHERD PUPS. Entire Satisfac- 


tion Guaranteed. Address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE, 219 and 221 Church St., Phila., Pa. 


DICKIE’S | 


POULTRY POWDER. 


Keeps fowls Healthy and Thrifty. Poultry-keepers will find its 
advantageous. 


use very 
IT PREVENTS AND CURES DISEASE. 


Everyw easle Donet, O78 Arch Bt, Phila.,Pa. 
aeeauens WenfnsoN, HO! HOLLOWAY & C 
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FARM JOURNAL. 








PUBLISHER'S TABLE. 


Whenever names of subscribers are sent in, the money 
ought to accompany them. The order is incomplete with- 
out the cash. This applies to every one, even to our best 





Sriends, and to whom we should be willing to credit the | 


price of a big farm. We cannot enter subscriptions | 
where this request is not complied with, 


Terms, 50 cents a year; 8 copies, one year, $2.00. 


Twelve cents extra is charged c/ub subscribers with- 
in Philadelphia city to cover extra postage. 

Let a neighbor see this number of the FakRM JOUR- 
NAL, It may bring him in as one of our 100,000 sub- 
scribers next December. 


George C. Spooner, of North Stirling, Conn., writes | 


that the Farm JourNALis one of his best friends. He 
will “try to take it all his lifetime,” as ‘it is a great 
help to him.” 


We have litera!ly corn-baskets full of letters from 
subscribers praising the FarM JOURNAL. Of course 
such commendation is cheering, and we thank our 
friends for their kind expressions. 


A Kansas subscriber asks if we cannot give an index 
at the close of each volume. No; we don’t think it 
worth while. We give a table of contents on the first 
page of each number; that wedeem sufficient. Treat- 
ing matters in season, as the F. J. does, it is not hard 
to find any article wanted. 


We undertake to protect our readers from swindling 
advertisers by not acimitting such to our columns. If 
one slips in and our readers are cheated, down comes 
the cash from Wilmer Atkinson to make things right. 
See ‘* Fair Play ” on the first page. But little misun- 
derstandings between subscribers ani advertisers as 
to whether a pig’s tail curls the right way, or whether 
a Jersey heifer was shipped on the right railroad, 
ought to be settled without reference to the Publisher. 


At many post-offices we have large clubs, and to 
such the FaRM JOURNALS for greater security, are 
often sent in three or four packages. It sometimes hap- 
pens that these packages do not arrive at their desti- 
nation the same day, giving rise to the fear that we 
have neglected to mail all the papers, and causing 
complaints to be sent in that make the publisher 
unnecessary expense and trouble. Therefore, we 
say, wait a day or two before notifying us of the non- 
arrival of papers. 


ONE HUNDRED. 
**T will try to make the club one hundred here for 
the FaRM JOURNAL next winter, sure pop.” 
Williamsburg, Pa. HoMER H. HEwIrTT. 


PRETTY THICK. 
‘*T must say you are the most tasty, out-spoken, and 
go-a-head-ative agricultural journal-ist I ever saw. 
McKinney, Texas. WILL N. WALLIS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J like to know which paper benefits them 

; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 

y senses ® this” paper, will please state that they saw it 
in| the Farm Journal, 


WARD Aten. 

one DEAL + WALTHAM WATCHES.” 
If yon are thinking ree purchasing a watch, send for price- 

list. C. HowaRD BATEMAN, Cedarville, Cumb. Co., 


if you wish to Purchase Farms 
nt Pe SUTLIFF, Church _ Hill, Queen Anne's 
0., Md., or write for information. Send 3-cent stamp. 


WANTED! 


WHITE POP. LAR WwooD 
asgarked.) Dele es 2026, Puliadelphia, Pa. 
Teed's Ti Turbine > Water Wheel. 


























Pk 2 THE WORLD 
r 
one 5 em A GILBERTSVILLE, Otsego Co., N. Y. 


LAND! FARMS!! HOMES!!! 
Over 1,000,000 Acres. 
Mild Climate. Productive Soil. Low Prices. Eeay Terms, 
ae inducements to actual settlers. For maps, circulars, 
éo., givin i pertieniozs free, address 
ESSEX, Land Commissioner, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
$ 7 2 aweek. $12aday at wan easily ae A Costly 
outfit free. TrRuE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








| position is backed by the Solid 








“THE CHICAGO 


The Chicago Fair Association has secured the use of the Elegant Grounds of THE CHICAGO DRIVING 
RA, for a series of years, for the purpose of holding thereon a 


Grand Live-Stock Show 
AND AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 


IN THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER OF EACH YEAR. 


THE INAUGURAL FAIR WILL BE 


September 12th to 17 th, 


HELD 


1881. 


ains or expense will be spared to make this the GRANDEST LIVE-STOCK SHOW EVER HELD ON THE 


CONT NENT. Among the attractions will 
Draft Horses. A prize of $500 and G 
for a mtg — Mare of any Age or B 


4 Sevenree prize of $500 and God Medal for Best Herd of the Dairy Breeds, 
portionately iarge prizes for all the Breeds and Classes of 


Breed: 
PRIZE: 8 FOR SHEEP, SWINE AND PO 
Live-Stock, as well as for Agricultural hata ts, Dairy Goods, 


be the display of Agricultural _ and Machinery, and Vehic les, for which every facility will be offered. 
usiness Men of Chicago, and Exhibitors, as well as Visitors, may be assured of aperal 
HALL, 116 


LTRY, and pro 


be a Grand Sweepstakes prize of $1,000 and a Gold Medal for the best herd of 

Gold Medal for Best Dratt Stallion of any age or breed. A prize ot $500 and Gold Medal 

reed. A Sweepstakes prize of $500 and Gold Medal for Best Herd of Cattle of the Beef 
GRAND SWEEPST 


TAKES 


A prominent feature of the Fair will 


ruits, Flowers, etc. 
his Ex. 





treatment. Pre a Lists, with full details, are now ready, and may be h:z ad. by addressing the Secretary, D. L. 
Monroe = phicage 
. A. DERS, President. D. L. HALL, Secretary. 
THE 





CYCLE ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


Having introduced the system of ensilage to the farmers 
of United States, we now offer them a cutter that is safe 
and reliable, and made upon the only correct principle for 
cutting grass, stalks and vines for this purpose, These cut 
rapidly, are economical of power, and easy to keep in 

er. The cutting is continuous, drawing, and does ae dae 
the machine, nor bruise the stalks. Four nes, Bd0 te 
2 to 10 tons per hour, — to lar, Eon ensilogists. Ghose 
and Treatise on Ensilage free. ffart’s Treatise and How 
to Build Id Silos Py: —— We also furnish HORSE AND 


STEAM 
THE NEW YORK PLOW COMPANY, 
55 Beekman Street, New York. 


PENNOCK’S PATENT ROAD MACHINE. 
TIMES BETTER FOR HALF THE PRE 


KEEPS THE HICH WAYS 


oT ACHINES SENTON TRIAL 











When buying Harness, in- 
fiston your dealer forthe 
Tobias Zin per 
instead of any made of 
leather. A sure cure and 
geerenstee of sore docks, 

he Crupper is made of 
heavy sieet zinc, polished 
to he brightness of sliver, 
with a surface smooth as 
glass; rotand en ge 


st-ong and durable, 

willlas* a lifetime. Should 
7 our deakr fail to have 
© hem, we will ome a 
a semple to any addr 


postace rrepaid, on receipt 
of 50c in postage stamps. 
If goods are not as repre- 
A &enicd, return them to us 
and we will refund you 
your money. We mean 
just what we say. et: 
ry, adoress Sag CRUP- 
. ag 1. rt, 
_ Wemeaees? lst Nat: 
bark, 2d Nar., Knowiton 
Bros, and German Bank, Freeport, lil. 


curel 


crup 
no 


1 





nce 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


-H. J ENRINS:, Gy ° 
ea Agent for MONTGOMERY andB x 1S COUNTIES. 
Cc. W. DYER, 
Fruit and Produce Commission Merchant, 
Apples, Potatoes, Onions, Peaches, Berries, Poultry, Eggs, 


| &c. Nos. 327 & 329N. Water St., Phila., Pa. 





Consignments soicited. Returns made promptly. 


HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER, 








WITH PATENT LEVEL TREAD & SPEED REGULATOR, 


Two,of the must important improvements ever made in 
Horse-powers, Little Giant Tachines: Union Feed: 
Circular and Drag-saw Machines: Union Feed- 
cutter, reoesty improved a a patented, run_by 
power, and will supersede every rotiher outtar’ com — use. We 
challenge the world to produce as effic cient machines as the 
abores Send for Illustrated Catalogu 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 




















“YOU CAN BUY Y THE SLATOHLEY 


PUMP 


Onlined,or with Copper, Porcelain,or Iron 
Linings. Each one Seeciied with my name as 
manufacturer is warranted in material and con- 
struction. For sale by the best houses in tho 
trade. If you do not know where to get this 
pump, write to me as below, and I will send 
name of agent nearest you, who will sleaty you 


at my lowest pi 
CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Menufacturer, 


308 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It is our constant endeavor to treat al] subjects in season; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine- 
spun theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers 
CreaM, not skim-milk. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow 
handles, and our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who 
bnefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable way of 
doing things on the Farm and in the House, as learned from 
actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every depart- 
ment, that we are enabled to present as much useful infor- 
mation as the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 
WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 





- FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1881. 


This paper has a larger circulation than any 
weekly agricultural journal in the United States, 
and larger than any other monthly, except one. 
Proof—Open Subscription Books. 


THE MOSQUITO. 





We might, in a leader, launch forth a magnifi- 


cent essay upon the tariff, discuss with profoundity 
the financial problems of the day, slash around in 
the field of politics, slaughtcring the enemy right 
and left, or crush, in a majestic manner, some re- 
ligious heresy that elevates its head, but we chose 
to confine our remarks to The Mosquito. 

This insect is an enemy of mankind. Where- 
ever it exists in the settlements of men, it isa 
nuisance; and it is well for all to know how to 
guard against the annoyance which it afflicts 
upon the human race. 

Those who undertake, with ordinary netting, to 
keep it out of their bed-rooms, will fail; and 
those who endeavor to obtain refreshing sleep 
with the little villian singing about their ears will 
find that they cannot do it. 

But they can do this: Tack the lid of a tin 
blacking-box upon the end of an old broom-handle, 
pour a few drops of kerosene oil into the lid, and 
thus armed, can catch all the mosquitoes that are 
inthe room. Shoo them from the walls, and as 
they alight on the ceiling, clap the lid over them. 
They surrender with one kick, and die. 

Thus you can keep a bed-room reasonably free 
of the humbug; but in any neighborhood where 
mosquitoes are plentiful the wise person will have 
a canopy of netting over the bed. One can be 
bought in the city, ready-made, for a couple of 
dollars, or may be made for much less by any 
person. A few yards of netting and a hogshead 
hoop are the requisites. 

We used to think that we would not like to 
sleep under such a canopy ; that it would give us 
a smothering sensation, but it is not so, and we 
speak from experience. 

So wherever mosquitoes abound let everybody 
use @ mosquito gun, a bed canopy, and sleep pro- 
foundly and peaceably. 





If there is not a good stock of clover on the 
wheat stubble, why not sow some seed this fall 
and harrow it in? We know it to be the practice 
of some good farmers to sow clover with timothy 
on the wheat ground in the fall and to give an ad- 
ditional seeding of clover in the spring. This is 
apt to result in a full setting, a consummation 
always to be devoutly wished for. 





The English system of rotation of crops is first 
year, clover and mixed grass sced; the second 
year, wheat; the third year, turnips or rutaba- 
gas; the fourth ycar, barley ; und then the same 


> course again. 








| is thickest. 
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We have no hesitation in saying that whoever 
leaves his farm implements out in the weather 
when not in use makes a mistake, and invites the 
man with the high-topped boots to pay him a visit. 

An intelligent farmer says that the leaves and 
stalks from an acre of corn are worth as much to 
feed to stock as the hay which could be raised 
upon the same amount of land. 





As soon as the English sparrow gets fat. and 
before he goes back into winter quarters in the 
cities, shoot him and eat him. They say he makes 
a good stew. 


The way to have plenty of farm hands in a 
neighborhood, is to build cosy houses for them 
tolivein. As we said before. 

Gone is the comeliness of flowery June 
And the fierce heat of July’s fervid sun; 

The lanquid August air is feit no more ; 

The ripening influence of September now 
And cooler nights, proclaim the summer done, 


C4 


A 


\ 





(Gentle and harmless at ordinary times, but alert 
and savage when tramps and swindlers come in the 
front gate.) 








When they talk of growing fifty tons of green 
corn fodder to the acre and keeping a cow milking 
through the winter on three tons of it, by ensilage, 
it won't go down. It is too etherial for belief. 





A patent medicine man of New England wants 
to spend part of the money he makes swindling 
the people, upon the FarM JOURNAL, and offers 
us two hundred dollars to insert his advertisement 
one year. No we thank you; we hay’nt room. 


Every parent should watch closely the character 
of the advertisements that appear in their family 
papers. Never were there more of a vicious 
nature published than at the present time. Every 
paper that prints such stuff ought to be carried 
out of the house with a pair of tungs, like a poi- 
sonous snake. 

That Dr. Price referred to in your August num- 
ber, is an unmitigated rascal and should be well 
ventilated. He cheated A. Hance & Son, twice— 
onee under the name of H. M. Price and once 
under name of M. Price. He has tried to cheat 
me every spring and fall but I know his hand- 
writing. He guiled Hale Bros. out of a large 
bill of goods last spring after failing to get them 
from me. J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J. 


City newspapers often set down farmers as a 
class always on the lookout for a chance to swin- 
dle city pes in selling them produce, and it is 
the same spirit that enacts laws confiscating short- 
weight butter when the measurer of a short yard 
of calico goes scot free. We can use pretty plain 
language when we try, but we absolutely fail when 
we endeavor to properly characterize such an out- 
rageous idea. We know farmers and we know 
nearly every class of town people, and we know 
where honesty and fair dealing most abounds and 
it is not in the city. 


Vennor is not the only chap that can tell 
about what may be expected of the weather. 
Please note that for September there will be some 
heavy showers, but no snow. The greatest storm 
of the month will occur between the Ist and 30th. 
Tho morning of the 21st will be decidedly cool, 
if there is a frost the night before. The latter 
part of the month will be extremely hot and pro- 
bably not. The comet will remain visible until it 
finally disappears from view. The Mississippi 
will not be frozen over this month, and the most 
profavity will prevail in areas where the drouth 
In fact, September will be hot, 
showery and dry; rain will accompany thunder 
showers, and the sun will shine during the hottest 
days. When the breezes blow it will be cooler, 
and when it thunders expect milk to sour. 


—e—eEeeeeeeeeeeee 


THE OUTLOOK. 
Itisto be hoped that the business interests of the 





| country are not to be disturbed the coming winter by the 
| bitter wranglings of the politicians, and the unreason. 





able contentions of so-called statesmen in Congress, but 
the outlook in that direction is now anything but en- 
couraging.  Letus hope that patriotism, rather than 
party spirit, may inspire those in authority at Wash- 
ington, and that the nation may be allowed to pursue 
its destiny in peace and prosperity. 


The Cuba sugar product is 65,000 tons short of last 
year. 

There are signs of unusual activity in the breeding 
of horses in many parts of the West. 


Old timothy hay is selling in this market at $1.00 and 
$1.20; new at 25 cents less per ton. Straw brings 80 
@ 90 cents. 

It is now definitely known that our wheat crop is 
considerably below last year, and less than was expected 
before the harvest. Nor is the foreign product as great 
as was expected. Better hold on! 


There isa daily consumption of 35,000 bushels of corn 
in the manufacture of grape sugar, or glucose. Twenty 
factories in this country run day and night to meet 
the demand for this new product and fail to do it. 


The widely-extended and prolonged drouth of July 
and August immensely damaged the potato crop. The 
early planted did well but the late are badly used up. 
This means high prices next winter, especially towards 
spring. 


It is now pretty well understood that the apple crop 
will be a small one, both East and West. In parts of 
the Middle States, outside of New York, a fair yield 
will be harvested, but elsewhere reports are unfavorable- 
Pears are more abundant than usual. 


Peruvian Guano is the same in price as last fall—$60 
and $68 per ton, as to grade. There is a limited supply. 
There is a great demand for ground raw bone and the 
stock is short, with prices about $40; super-phosphate 
$36 and $38—at retail. Those who have fertilizers to 
buy ought not todelay. Timothy seed is $3 and $3.25; 
clover seed 9 cts. per pound with a tendency to go 
higher. 


The prospect of a short peach crop throughout the 
South and East has caused a sharp’ advance lately in 
canned peaches, the stock on hand being very light, 
and the bulk of that being in few hands, having been 
bought up by speculators. Last season the crop was 
very large and peaches canned sold fur $1.60 to 1.80 per 
dozen (three pound cans) until lately. Then, when re_ 
ports from all sections indicated that the crop had been 
seriously injured the prices were advanced by holders 
to $2.50 to $3 per dozen. Some of the canned peaches 
are going South, but the bulk West. 

THE FARM. 
The golden rod is yellow ; 
The corn is turning brown ; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down; 


The gentian’s bluest fringes, 
Are curling in the sun; 

In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun ; 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook, 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook; 


From dewy lanes, at morning, 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With the yellow butterjlics. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer's best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


At York, Pa. are located the Agricultural Works of 
A.B. Farquhar. These are among the largest in the 
country, employing many hundred workmen all the 
year around. If any of our readers want a reliable 
machine for any kind for the farm, let them drop a 
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postal card of Mr. Farquhar’s catalogue. His thresher 
and separator, and celebrated grain-drill with fertilizer 
attachment, are especially to be commended at this 
season. 


It is really worth some trouble for farmers to examine 
into the merits of Thomas’ New Pulverizer, adver- 
tized on page 204. It is said to be a good thing. 


Attention is called to the sale of ‘short-horn cattle, 
and Cotswold and Southdown sheep, to take place on 
September 7, at Guelph, Ontario, Canada, advertised 
on page 192. ‘ 


Plow in the fall all heavy, loamy land that is to be 
planted with small fruits the following spring. Do not 
piow sandy soils during the fall unless there is upon 
it sod, stubble, and other vegetable matter. 


In plowing hard oat-stubble the plow soon gets dull, 
or used to, when we held plow handles. When the 
old-fashioned malleable share is used, it is well to have 
the point not very hard or brittle, so that with a ham- 
mer, it may be bent down, occasionally, when the 
under side wears off. This will keep the plow in the 
ground and save several trips to the blacksmith’s, 
while plowing a ten acre field. 


Many farm implements are used only a few days in 
the year, and for this brief period the interest on cost 
and yearly depreciation in value constitute a serious 
tax for a small or poor farmer. Co-operation in the 
use of such implements is the best plan. It is some- 
times annoying, but far less so than the harassing from 
debts incurred in buying what cannot be afforded. 


The man of means, who takes up farming as a plea- 
sure, or who inherits a well-improved farm, may ex- 
periment with modern methods; but the majority of 
farmers are comparatively poor men, who with energy 
and perseverance are endeavoring to secure a home. 
These are the men who are compelled to farm in the 
old way on small farms, live within their means, and 
they form thestrongest and best element of our society. 

= 


Farmers frequently hear allusions made to phosphates 
and superphosphates without knowing the meaning of 
the different terms. The former means simply decom- 
posed bones, such as are found in the phosphate beds 
or bone deposits in South Carolina, which are said to 
cover an area of 2,500 square miles of unknown depth, 
and very rich in all the leading elements of artificial 
manures, Superphosphate is a scientific preparation 
composed of two parts bone, one part oil of vitrol and 
three parts water. 


Those who have learned to use wide tire wagons 
find great advantage in so doing. They could not be 
induced to go back tothe narrow tire. The philosophy 
of this is readily observed. The broad tire does not cut 
through, either in mud or sand, thus making the draft 
much lighter; besides this the roads are not cut up, but 
to the contrary the broad tire presses down the lumps 
and leaves a smooth track, thus bettering the roads, the 
advantage of which is easily understood. The tire 
which seems to meet with general favor is from three 
and a half to four inches wide. 

Cider should be opened at the bung as soon as it is 
placed in position and the cask kept full, and all of the 
impurities will work off. It will then make vinegar 
more quickly, and that of better quality, being free 
from taint. The cider is also more palatable and 
healthy. Not being allowed to work itself clear is one 
of the reasons why many barrels of cider will not turn 
to vinegar. The best vinegar can only be made from 
pertectly sound apples; if rich and high-flavored, all 
the better. “Norwood” writes that a half pound yellow 
mustard seed, put in a very thin bag and hung by a 
string from the bung-hole, and a pound of raisins 
thrown in loose, (the barrel bunged tight,) will keep 
cider from turning to vinegar. 


This is the time of year when people who do not 
possess an ice-house begin to talk about building one. 
We haveseveral letters of inquiry on this subject. How 
shall it be built? is the question, Thomas Shallcross, 
a subscriber, built onerecently, four feet below ground, 
and eight above. The mason work cost $9; the rest 
he did himself, lining the inside, and filling in all 
around six inches with sawdust. The boards and 
studing cost $18; total cash outlay, $27. It is a com- 
plete success, keeping ice into October. Thomas thinks 
it is all nonsense to dig an immense hole in the 








ground for an ice-house. Samuel C. Moon, another 
subscriber, says that the most convenient place to 
have an ice-house for family useis in the cellar. Par- 
tition off one corner of the cellar with a stone wall 
and dig it six or eight feet deeper than the cellar 
floor. Have adoor from the cellar into the ice-house, 
and steps to reach the bottom. There must be a win- 
dow or door opening outside for filling. The ice is 
then always convenient ana there is an excellent 
place for keeping milk, meat and all perishable arti- 
cles. The ice does not have any noticeable effect on 
the temperature, moisture or healthfulness of the 
house or atmosphere. It 
will not even effect the 
room above it if the cellar 
ceiling is plastered. 
Joshua Buzby had his 
house built in this way. 











Moses Eastburn’s ice- 
house is all above ground, 
18 feet high and 10 by 12 | 
feet in size, and “keeps | 
ice very well.” | 
Certain things 
are essential :- 
Good drainage 
below, to carry 
away the wa- 
ter,and perfect | 
ventilation in | 
the upper part 




















FRUIT LADDER. 


ofthe house, The ice should be covered with straw at 
the beginning of warm weather. 

There is an interesting illustrated article on this 
subject in the “Annual Register of Rural Affairs,” 
No. 25, 1879, published by Luther Tucker & Son, of 
Albany, N. Y. It will be sent by that firm on re- 
ceipt of thirty cents, by mail, to any address. 


We have here some wheat notes: J. M. H., of York, 
Pa., never sows wheat before September 25. He puts 
manure on the out-stubble, plows it down, pulver- | 
izes, then plows again. He is the introducer of 
“Heiges Prolific’ wheat, which has yielded for him 
fifty-one bushels to theacre. He expected to haveseed 
for sale, but the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, bought his whole crop. Our readers may be able 
to get some free through the Department of Agricul- 
ture. He usesa boot that spreads the seed fourteen 
inches wide, using three of them on the drill, thereby 
scattering the seed twelve inches wide between the 
wheels. He cultivates inthe Spring. James Edger- 
ton, of Barnesville, Ohio, says the Fultz holds its own 
in that section, the millers liking it better than at 
first. It improves. It has one good feature not always 
brought to notice—it has very stiff straw, and will bear 
high culture without lodging. He thinks, after stable 
manure, super-phosphate is the best fertilizer, if you 
can get an honest article. As to drill points he has 
been opposed to drills. On account of the wheat not 
being properly distributed over the ground and thinks 
the new departure will be quite a desideratum, but has 
not tried it. 

D. R. Smith, of Cumberland county, Pa., writes that 
on an average, one year with another, “ Lancaster Red” 
wheat is the best variety.” He also adds that Baugh’s 
twenty-five dollar phosphate is first rate; that from 
September 1 to 15, is the best time to sow; first plow 
the oat-stubble, then spread the manure ; recommends 
the Buckeye drill; says the drill points do not give 
satisfaction, and farmers cast them aside. 

The Ohio State University issues the following: 
“The great desideratum among millers now, is a hard, 
glutinous wheat. To spit farmers, these qualities must 
be combined with productiveness, reliability, and stiff- 
ness ofstraw. No other variety with which we are yet 
acquainted, comes so near combining all these good 
qualities as the Velvet Chaff. It is rated by miliers 
who are acquainted with it as fully equal to the Medi- 
terranean, that standard of excellence among winter 
wheats, and is preferred by farmerson account ofits 
superior earliness and stiffness of straw, while many 
also consider it more reliable.” We presume that any 
farmer wishing to try the Velvet Chaff, and being 








unable to procure it elsewhere, may learn of farmers 


who will spare seed, by addressing the University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 


THE TRUCK GARDEN. 

A half-acre or more worked by horse culture will not 
tax the farmer half so much, except in the item of 
manure, as an ordinary garden one-fourth the size 
worked by hand labor, and will probably produce ten 
times as much, 

A new red raspberry, called “Superb,” is now for 
the first time offered to the public by Ezra Stokes, of 
Berlin, N. J. Itis very early, and very large. We 
saw some specimens a few weeks ago, the largest we 
eversaw. Mr. Stokes is very enthusiastic in praise of 
the “Superb,” and hopes that it will be given a triai 
in different parts of the country. 


Joseph Harris says that an excellent manure for 
the gardener and fruit grower, is made by mixing 


| twoor three bushels of bone-dust through a load of 


stable manure, and let the whole ferment together. 
The bone-dust increases the fermentation, and the 
heating manure softens the bone. The whole be- 
comes a strong fertilizer if the heap is properly at- 
tended to. 


The canning works at Vinton, Ia., intend to put up 
a million cans of vegetables this season, comprising 
corn, tomatoes, beans, peas, etc. Contracts have been 
made with farmers in that section for the product of 
hundreds of acres of these vegetables this season. Well: 
why let Vinton get ahead of you? 


Some of our readers may send for strawberry 
plants this month; such if received by mail or ex- 
press, willbe more or less wilted and the roots dry. 
Dip the latter in water and lay the plants loosely 
in a cool, shady place, until they freshen up, then 
plant. Remove some of the leaves. 


It is a pity that so superb a tomato as the Acme should 


| have a tendency to rot, but it has, It will have to be 


touched lightly, hereafter, or discarded altogether. 


For the home table be sure and sow Chou Navet 
turmips, because they are sweeter and better than other 
kinds, It is high time the job was done, 


Welearn that Livingston’s new “ Perfection” tomato , 
like the “ Acme,” has rotted in some sections. What 
can our readers report concerning it? 


Will not George 8. Josselyn, of Fredonia, N. Y., tell 
us about “ Fay’s Prolific” currant? 


If any of our readers intend to plant out some red 
raspberries be sure and try Reliance. 


Purdy mows his asparagus beds as soon as the seed 
balls turn red, and burns the tops. 


THE ORCHARD. 
The apples redden on the grouping trees, 
Amid whose branches go the playful breeze, 
And moves the foliage, wandering free and mute, 
Where farmers climb and pick the ripened fruit 
That grows so large and tempting on each limb, 
Down bending from the toughened stem so slim, 
Where thanks are lifted in autumnal hymn, 


The ladder on wheels, shown in the engraving, looks 
as if it would be a handy thing in an orchard or stack 
yard. It was originated by an Illinois farmer, and 
printed last year in our most excellent contemporary, 
the American Agriculturist. Our picture speaks for 
itself, so it is deemed unnecessary to describe the ladder 
or tell how it is made. We presume upon the intelli- 
gence of the Farm JourNnat readers in such cases. 


Those who own orchards over twelve years or more of 
age, will find a great advantage in applying a moderate 
top-dressing, this fall, of old or fresh manure. It seems 
to have an almost magical effect on fruit. Thetrees will 
be more likely to bear every year; they will give 
heavier crops, and the fruit will be finer, If wood 
ashes are available use them, as there is nothing better, 


The canning and drying may use up a few barrels of 
Summer and Fall apples, but what are those among so 
many? If the neighboring village docs not furnish a 
market for the surplus, then feed it to the cows, pigs, 
sheep, and horses. All these animals are ravenously 
fond of apples, and thriveon this diet when judiciously 
fed. Like the greedy boy, the cow may have tho 
stomach-ache if she is allowed to indulge inordinately 
at first, but she should not be so indulged. Give her 
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half a peck at a ration, and gradually increase i!, and 
she will finally eat three pecks aday, and notonly with 
impunity, but with a great increase of milk and flesh. 
Nor need the ration be confined to sweet apples, as 
some suppose, though the sweet are, doubtless, her 
preference. 
saccharine and nutritive material as do sweet, asanaly- 
sis and practice prove. Horses, also, are as fond of 
apples as cows, and are as much benefitted by them. 
Their bowels are kept loose, their hair slick, and they 
evidently feel in the best of health and spirits. They 
may sweat a little more profusely than when fed 
wholly on old hay and oats, but sweating is not an un- 


Sour apples contain just about as much ; 
which are grown in the North for keeping varieties and 


Lealthy process for man or beast if not carried too far. 


The most important period in the management of 
the orchard is the first ten years ofits existence. Some 
persons, from their greed to get fruit, permit the trees 
while young to overbear, which brings on premature 
old age. Others, for the want of correct knowledge of 
nature, continue to cultivate and stimulate the trees 


in the orchard until they have grown large, crowding | 


each other without producing much fruit. The object 
in planting fruit trees is to produce fruit, and to be 
successful, we must be governed in our operations by 
the laws of nature. It is an indisputable fact that a 
tree cannot possess great vigor of growth, and at the 
same time be correspondingly fruitful. The two pro- 
cesses being antagonistic, the first ten years should be 
devoted tothe growing and proper training of the trees. 
During this period they should not be kept in so high 
a state of cultivation as to produce over-growth, nor 
should they, for the want of cultivation, be allowed to 
become scrubby. 


Peach-growers should not be discouraged. A. B. 
Howard, a subscriber of Belchertown, Mass., writes to 
the Farm JourgNaL: “With nearly a thousand trees— 
most of them set within three years—we have no dis- 
eased tree, and they siand the winter in perfect safety. 
Our young trees gave us some fruit this year, while 
those set six or seven years ago—and which have not 


failed to produce a splendid crop for the last four years | 
—will give us a fair crop this season. Thisis decidedly | 


encouraging, for the past winter was an almost unpre- 
cedently cold one, with the mercury down to 20 and 





| 


22 degrees below zero a number of times with us. | 


We see no reason why peach growing will not become 
a paying business in this State.”’ 


It is now well known that the peach Yellows are 
caused by a minute fungus growth at the roots, gradu- 
ally spreading through every part of the trees. Analy- 
sis of the fruit and leaves show a deficiency of ash; 
and to supply this, soap-suds, lye, or wood-ashes form 
realy means. The application of hot suds or lye is 
more efficacious than when used cold, and the boiling 
liquids do not injure the trees in the least. This is ac- 
cording to the American Garden, and agrees with the 
theories of Mr. John Rutter, so often quoted in this 
paper. 

Keep the center of your fruit-tree open and shaped 
somewhat like an open umbrella-frame inverted. As 
the tree advances in growth rub off the inside shoots 
that point toward each other, and which, if extended, 
would either cross cach other or fill up the space that 
should be open in the middle of thetree for the admis- 
sion of air and the rays of the sun. You may not 
think this important, but it is. 


According to Major Freas there is not much choice 
between spring and fall planting of fruit trees. Ifthe 
soil is naturally moist, spring is probably to be preferr- 
ed for setting-out; if dry, fall. If the trees are large 
early fall should be chosen, and as soon as the tree is 
done growing and the leaves bogin to drop. 

Farmers should remember that the seventeen year 
locusts are apt to do damage to fruit trees the first and 
second years after planting; so if a new orchard is to 
be set out now is the time, for in 1885 there will be a 


visitation of the insect over a large portion of the | 


country. 


A writer in the American Agriculturist has made 
unfruitful pear and apple trees come into bearing by 
winding twine tightly around the large limbs, The 
string is put on in July and may be removed the follow- 
ing winter. Probably September would answer as well 
as July, 


A noted New York fruit grower, who has planted 
hundreds of dwarf pears, always tries each tree across 


Las] 





his knee to see if the union is perfect. In cutting away 
blighted brancles, he says the common fault is in not 
cutting low enough, and he advises cutting three feet 
below the dead part. 


Do not forget that almost all the kinds of apples 


do so welbthere, ripen here in the fall and will not keep, 
and are consequently worthless.—SaTTERTHWAITE. 


If you are thinking of sowing wheat or rye in the 
orchard this fall, don’t doit. That is if you value the 
health and vigor of your fruit trees. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know vhich paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will ~ state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 

















Nip: N ‘and DeraLERs send for terms of Duchess 
' ee A. J. c AYWOOD & SON, Marlboro, ™ ue 


acres BIG 
BERRIES. Vive tinctieos S.Giastonvury,c 


20.000 Waterloo Peach. 
SOO.OOO Eon ancberricn 
150. OO rin lanting. All kinds Straw- 
berry plants and other Ema 1 ruite”’ O Osage Orange, &c. 
Strawberry plants putted | in ei uly, August and Se »ptember. 


Consult PERKINS, 1 before buying elsewhere. Price-list free. 
J.P INS. Fairview Nurseries, MOORESTOW Nn, N. J. 


100 Best sorts Plants. Currants, 
Grapes, Trees, Asparagus, &c. See 
our Catalogue my buying—sent 
free. HALE Bros,8 











GREGG RAS 


JOHN OGLFVE, NEw Haven, 


.Glastonbury ,Ct. | 


) JHOLCE PEACH for Fall and | 


Sean tT, PLANTS 
at $14 per 1000. 
ayette 6 | 


PEACH LARGE STOCK OF APPLE 


and other fruits, among R:.'. a a found varieties suited 
toallsections. A large list of long-keeping a. Kieffer 
and LeConte Pears, Grapes, Rasp pberries and Strawberries 
in large or small lots. I py offer full line of Nursery Stock 
at low rates. Apples, Peaches, Kieffer and LeUonte Pears 
sent by mail. Special rates given_to parties wanting large 
lots. Catalogues showing how and what to plant with much 
valuable infeeeon mailed gratis to all who apply for 
them. RAN 

AND SOUTHERN NURSERIES. Imington, Del. — 


GRAPE VINES "nett 
k yards, true to name 
and warranted as such. Strictly first-class. Have a large 
stock to select from. Price List sent to all applicants free. 
Best of references given from those w ho have used my stock, 
it wan EVERETT BROWN, 
Bluff Point P. O., Yates Co., N. pA 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


DOLPH PE ~ i ee NORTHERN | 


TURNIP 


Every farmer rent A sow 
, Turnip seed! ‘Turnips are the best 
and most economical food for cattle 







during the winter and early spring 
months. Nothing better. sk your 
storekeeper tor 


USEALED-PACKA SEEDS. 

{ SF 4 ACKAGES. 

IN ORIGINAL DRETH & SONS, 

ricultural and Hortict eee Implement and Seed Ware- 
—_ Nos. 21 and 23 South SIXTH St., between Market 
end Cc hestnut § Sts., ., and No. 4 No. 4 ARCH St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


fi FRUIT PRESSES, 
CIDER MILLS, 
CRAPE MILLS, &c., &c. 


~ FOR SALE BY 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, Sole an 
Agricultural ry Horticultural Implement and Seed 
ouse, Nos. 21 and 23 South SIXTH St., between Market 
and Chestnut Sts., and No. 4 ARCH Street, Phila., Pa. 


Every Feteer Should 


COOLEY CREAMER 


More Butter and Better Quality by its use than in 
any other way. Serd for circular 
. LANDRETH & ‘SONS, Sole Agents. 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implement and Seed Ware- 
ouse, Nos. 21 and 23 South SrxTH Street, between Mar- 
ket and Chestnut, and No. 4 ARrcH St., Philadelphia, P Pa. 


CAHOON’S BROADCAST 
SEED SOWER 


Will sow kind of grain and grass seed at 
the rate of 4 to 6 acres per hour. any boy can operate it and 
do better work en iy Lag bs wan a the raat =* expat rienced 


hand. Price, ONS, 
$00. tari Im ak a Seed 
St., between Mar 
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Topping’s PORTABLE Evaporator 


will dry all kinds of fruit handsome and perfectly. Four 
different sizes. They are with heater attached, all ready for 
use. They will pay for themselves in from one to two wee 


Send for circular. HOWELL TOPPING, Marion, N. Y. 
THE NEW om STRAWBERRY Oi0 ag, 


NANA *: 








Treatise on improved methods. Tables, yields, S LY t LRSON G Q N 5 
SENT 

prions rofits, and general statistics. R\ : ‘ 
FREE OS STO ‘ER, Chambersburg, Pa. - : > KX N.Y 





THIS WILL MAKE YOUR GOOD WIFE HAPPY, 


With it she can extract the juice from 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Cranberries 
Huckleberries, Qooseberries, Elderber- ‘ 
ries, Blackberries, Cherries, Currants, 
Peaches, Plums, Tomatoes, Pineapples, 


et — Tl > 





to every contin: 













Most Hardware Merchants keep them, 
and we prefer your purchasing of 
them, but ifyou can’t find one, send 
your money to us, and we'll send it 
to you by the next FAST TRAIN. 
And then yourG@00OD WIFEcan make 
you happy with WINES, JELLIES, 
s ‘FRUIT BUTTERS, & SYRUPS, 
from anything 


9 WITH JUICE IN IT. 










can’t afford to ie without it. 


As a Lard press it has no equal. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. of PA., 


Third and Dauphin Streets, Philadelphia. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. _ 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Joris. 

















A soul conversant with virtue resembles a perpetual foun- 
tain; for it is clear and gentle and agreeable and sweet and 
serviceable.and rich and harmless and innocent. 

—EPICTETUS. 





It is beautiful to gather about the domestic fireplace, but 
the fire ought to be on the hearthstone and not in the tem- 
pers of those who live there. 





Violets, in the leasicst shade, 

By their odors are betrayed ; 

Soft winds, over flower-jields blown, 

By their fragrant breath are known ; 
Dew, by freshened leaves confessed, 
Wets unseen earth’s slumbering breast ; 
Rills, from out the bleak hillside, 

Swell to rivers, deep and wide; 

Rivers, flowing fast and free, 

Widen to the boundless sea ; 

AU great things that move the earth, 
To gentle issues owe their birth; 

And soft influence still is best, 
Bringing comfort, love, and rest. 

Sweet domestic love is strong— 

Leads to right, and warns from wrong ; 
Kindly whispers mightier prove, 

And to loftier action move, 

Than the fretful voice of scorn, 

Of contempt and anger born. 





HOME TOPICS, No. *2. 
BY FAITH. 


A great deal is being constantly written about 
farmers giving their children a high grade of 
education, cultivating their tastes for the refine- 
ments and elegancies of life, ete , but the longer 
I think of it, the more it seems to me that gll these 
bits of advice are applicable only to th@Be who 
have inherited a fortune to start with, or have 
toiled till middle life to accumulate one, and 
marrying late, have still children toeducate. The 
farmer who must labor with his men, or even over- 
see them every day, from sun to sun, cannot afford 
to bring up a family of non-producers ; his sons 
must be put to regular work at the earliest possi- 
ble age; his daughters must take their share in 
the housework, sewing, poultry tending, dairy, 
etc., and thus be helps instead of deadweights 
upon his hands; it does not follow that they shall 
be entirely uncducated ; three or four months of 
every year may be well employed in school, and 
where there is a wisl: to learn, a good many steps 
may be taken in that time; but to feed and clothe 
a child of twelve years costs at least one hundred 
dollars, that is, as most farmers live, and unless 
they make some rcturns for it how is the father 
to meet his expenses ? 

But suppose he does manage, by hard work and 
close economy, to keep his children at school ’till 
they are sixteen or over; are they able then to 
take eare of themselves, or to help him? Not at 
all; the boys find their muscles not hard enough 
for a day’s work, or the sun is too hot for them, 


cooking is terrible, and other feminine farm duties 
tiresome, and trying not only to looks, but to com- 
fort; neither of them take the slightest interest in 
their work, for their tastes have been cultivated 
to more intellectual pursuits, and the father must 
go to work again to start his son in something 
clse than farming, and to give his daughter some 
trade or business by which she may finally support 
herself, if indeed she is not allowed to burden his 
hands until she chances to marry. Is it right for 
any man so to tax himself and his wife, spending 
the largest part of their lives in hard labor that 








they may clevate their children a little above them- 
selves intellectually. Yet this is exactly what 


many are doing, more generally perhaps in the | 
Middle States than further north, for the farms | 
| to pattern after, and I had to switch off from that 
members of the family naturally slip into the easier | 


are larger, and with an increascd force of laborers, 


places, and with the extended acres, both gain 
themselves, and give to others, an idea of wealth 
which is far more apparent than real. 

There are two ways out of this difficulty ; one I 
have already hinted at; resolve to bea “small 
farmer ;”*’ cut down the size of the farm ’till the 
stock it needs can be easily cared for, and the 
work done by the members of the family ; if sons 
are missing, hire only as many hands as the 
‘‘woman folk” can work for; if daughters form 


no part of the family circle, let the wife have | 


feminine help that she be not overworked. A 
comfortable, if not luxurious living can thus be 
gained, with leisure left for study, reading and 
even for the refinements and clegancies of life. 


Just thus do many farmers live in Pennsylvania | 
and the upper part of Delaware; and itis probably | 


the happiest way of living on a farin. 
The other way out of the difficulty touches on a 
broad subject, and will require another article. 





MY HUSBAND AND MY FLOWERS. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

My husband is a farmer of the big-fisted variety. 
Taking men as they run, he is probably one of the 
best; so that with my small stock of personal 
charms I could’nt have done a better thing for 
myself in the matrimonial way than I did when I 
seized Mr. Sidney like a hot-cake and appropriated 
him to my own consumption. But this is a pri- 
vate opinion. I have always led him to believe 
there was along string of first-class fellows ready 
to die any minute for my sake, and that he was 
the most favored individualin existance. It seems 
to make a man better satisfied with himself if he 
thinks he has got a wife that five hundred others 
would like tohave. Heis more tractable and one 
can get into his pocket book handier, whe: he is 
in an easy state of mind about the most trouble- 
some of all his possessions, his wife. So I have 
never had much difficulty in bringing my husband 
to terms; none in fact except concerning flowers. 
There is nothing flowery about him—he sees no 
sense in them, argues that nobody was ever richer, 
better or wiser by their cultivation, and he is not 


going to fritter away his time in such woman’s | 


nonsense as growing pinks and holly-hocks. 
Pinks and holly-hocks are the only flowers he 
knows, and only knows them by name. 

I let our honeymoon slip by without getting a 


| flower bed made, and so a long term of years have | 


rolled by and I’ve only just succeeded in accom- 
plishing my settled purpose to have a bed of flowers 
as arefining element in the family. How I at last 
brought him around is hard to tell, but it had to be 
done in a way that left him unimformed of the fact 
that he’d been brought round; and now, although 
he made me a nice bed and hauled rich soil to fill 
in with, and made it the most fertile spot on the 
farm, he can go on With a clear conscience about 
the folly of women in their “‘ pink and holly-hock” 


nonsense. My husband is a manly man; he prides | 


' | himself that there is none of the stuff of which | 
and they cannot ‘‘make ahand.” To the girls, 


women are madein him. Ile attends to his farm, 


| his stock, his fences and fruit with judgment and 


perseverance, and being so much of a man, I am 


| unable to see why he cannot be stil! more of a one, 


and find some pleasure in a thing of beauty, even 
if it is'nt good to eat or scll; Still my conscience 
tells me I ought to be satisfied, for if he had been 
an adorer of the beautiful, he might not have 
selected me for his guardian angel—his nocturnal 
lectures, and I am sure I should be truly miserable 


Once when I was soliciting him to prepare a 
flower bed for me I mentioned our neighbor, Mr. 











Bliss, as an illustration of what man may do, and 
how he took a great interest in helping his wife in 
her planting and pruniug; but he soon let me know 
that he’d have nosuch a “‘sissy”’ as Bliss held up 


line of reasoning. I am nvt thoroughly enlight- 
ened as to what sort of a fellow a ‘‘ sissy”’ is, but 
neighbor Blisshas nothing abouthim to be admired 
except the quality that my husband lacks. He 
is always puddcring about the house, his wife 
could'nt buy a clothes-pin or tooth-brush without 
a consultation with him ; his farm is neglected, his 
fences down, weeds are his heaviest crop, and 
cash is scarce. Heis not the sort of aman a 
woman likes to look up to, and it was damaging 
to my cause to thoughtlessly mention him in 
connection with my flower wants. But after a 
great many years of alternate coaxing and scold- 
ing, my husband said he would make me a bed to 
get rid of me (like ladies sometimes marry unsack- 
able lovers) if I would be still forevermore on the 
subject. AndsoI promised, and the bed is made. 
I intended to have told about my luck in flower 
culture, but have already reached my limits. If 
the Editor permits I will do that next month. 





SHIRTS. 
BY SARAH JANE WILLIAMS. 

A woman should love a man very dearly before she 
takes upon herself the care of his shirts. She may feel 
as if she had all the love for her lord that ought rea- 
sonably to be expected of a woman, but it don’t 
lubricate the smoothing iron ; on the contrary it seems 
to act as a sticking plaster, for it will glide over the 
hired man’s shirts without lect or hindrance, and she 
don't care a bit how they look, but the nice fine oncs 
that she has set her heart on, won’t iron worth a cent. 
The ways of shirts are truly incomprehensible. We 
women have been patient ’till patience is no longer a 
virtue—but let us take heart for a new era in man’s 
dress is looming up inthe distance. The shirt’must 
pass away. Some truly good women have discovered 
that man as he stands is a failure, and are advocating 
a Cress for him that will button to the chin in a lady- 
like way, and forever conceal the triangular bit of linen 
that has been more trouble to many a wife than all the 
money her husband has showered upon her. Let us 
join in this cry of reform dress; then can we punch 
two arm-holes in a salt bag wherewith to encompass 
our beloveds, and turn them out with coat and vest 
buttoned to the chin—the pride of our eyes—the goal 
of our ambition, and the salt of the earth. Let us be 
merry. 

A VALUABLE TABLE, 
I have a table made to order that is a perfect treasure 


| in the family, and I would that every housekceper had 


one L:ke it. It is three fect six inches long, twenty-six 
inches wide and thirty inches high. The legsare large 
and heavy, with large castors on them; around thetop 
is a moulding an inch high. When the dishes are 
ready to wash this table is rolled besice the dining- 
table and the dishes washed onit. When we are at 
meals it serves, with a nice cloth over it as a side-table. 
When we wish to move the dishes from the kitchen to 
the dining-room, or vice versa, we roll them on this 
table. When we are cooking at the stove, this table 
is rolled close to the stove an serves to hold whatever 
we wish to put onit. Its cost could not exceed $3, but 
it is worth tue interest on the investment every day in 
the year. Itis sucha saver of steps, such a conyeni- 
ence, that I sometimes wonder how I kept house before 
I had it.—From a Tribune Correspondent. 





LETTER FROM A MAN. 

The article Home Topics, No. 46 by “Faith,” is 
splendidly written and applys to about nine-tenths of 
the farmers. The old saying “‘if the coat fits put it 
on.”—I put it on myself and shall try and make some 
additional improvements in my house and surround- 
ings for my wife and maid-servants. Nearly every 
farmer in this vicinity makes h‘s wife or his daughters 
carry wood 2nd the water in the summer season regard- 
less of how tired they may be, or anything else, when 


2 | be is keeping from onc to three men an:] they could do 
if deprived of the guardian lecturing privilege. | 


it as well as not and not hurt them in the least, while 
any woman cannot carry woo or water any great dis- 
tance without more or less injury. J. W. G. 
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THAT SORE-NECKED BABY. 

Several subscribers write and tell what to do for 
him. One in New York says: * Tell its mother to use 
no water on the sore, but sprinkle on dry wheat 
flour plentifully, and keep it dry by continuing to 
do so.” From Ohio we have: “ Try oxide of zinc 
tied up in a rag and dusted on.” From Georgia, a 
physician: ‘‘ Frequent bathing and dusting the abra- 
ded surface with oxide of zinc, starch or Lycopodium, 
will be of great benefit.” Another writes: ** Wash 
with clean, warm water, dry with a soft towel and 
lay on the sore a thoroughly scorched piece of old 
muslin. This has proved speedily effectual, so far as 
known. Clean washing, in soft warm water, without 
any extraneous applications, will prevent baby chaf- 
ing.” Another: “ Five strands of white woolen yarn, 
each one-half yard long, tied around the baby’s sore 
neck, will certainly cure; when the yarn becomes 
moist, remove and use more.” “Shawnee” writes; 
* Keep a piece of black silk in the folds of the flesh, a 
narrow piece, which will just fill the place; this will 
cure.” 





RATHER PEPPERY. 

“Oh, I wish that those men who just squat them- 
selves down in a comfortable place in the house after 
their work is done and never lift a finger to help or 
touch the baby, though it may be screeching like a 
steam engine, might be made to wash, iron and bake 
in one day and tend six pair of twins at the same time. 
No man knows what a woman’s workis. I meana 
woman who does all her work herself.” —TIRED OUT. 





One of the most attractive magazines that reaches 
the Editor’s table is Godey’s Lady’s Book. The price 
is $2.00 a year and is furnished by us in connexion 
with FARM JOURNAL at $2.10. Itis brimful of good 
things for the ladies. 


W. C., of Fletcher, Vt., inquires for a knitting ma- 
chine that will knit a stocking complete. Will those 
who have had experience with such machines please 
report? 


A boil in the kettle is worth two on your nose. Anda 


corn in the ear is worth two on your toes. 





HOW TO DO THINGS. 
We do not publish recipes with brandy as a constituent. 
Brandy is a bad thing, and the F. J. will not encourage 
its use. 


Stir cakes one way only. 
Never put pickles in a jar that has had Jard in it. 


If you want an umbrella to rot stand it when wet 
handle up. 


Did you put sugar on top of your jelly to keep it 
from molding? 


Sliced tomatoes really do not need vinegar. They 
are better without it. 


A drop of oil on the hinge of a creaking door will 
make things serene. 


Lard alone will make a tender, but not so flaky a 
pie-crust, as butter, or butter and lard both. 


One pint of good vinegar and three pounds of sugar 
is right for seven pounds of fruit in spicing. No need 
to seal air-tight. 


A razor should be strapped before and immediately 
after using, and willthus be kept in good order for 
years without any need of the stone. 


Rose-leaves dried in the | shade, cloves beaten to a 
powder, mace scraped. Mix them together, and put 
the composition into bags. This for perfuming linen. 


The yellow stain made by the oil used on sewing 
machines can be removed if, before washing in soap- 
suds, you rub the spot carefully with a bit of cloth 
wet with ammonia. 


It is a pity you never thought to grease your knife- 
blade, The least drop of oil will give it a spring that 
will surprise and please you, and keep the knife from 
wearing out. Try it now. 


To make apple jelly, pare and core the fruit the same 
as for sauce. Toa peck of fruit add a quart of water, 
and simmer slowly; when the fruit is soft, strain off 
the juice through thin muslin. To one pound of juice 
add half pound of sugar and boil one hour, or till the 





juice will thicken when cold. A seasoning of quince 
or lemon juice for flavor can be used. 


The reason why cabbage emits such a disagreeable 
smell when boiling, is because the process dissolves 
the essential oil. The water should be changed when 
the cabbage is half boiled, and it will thus acquire a 
greater sweetness. 


Every one has noticed that a new steel pen when 
first used is like a perverse cow—won’t let down its 
milk. By wetting it with the lips before dipping into 
the ink there will be no trouble. 


She may be the best of cooks, and know how to 
make twenty different omelets, but if she is not ac- 
quainted with the fact that a little salt rubbed on the 
discolored egg-spoon, will restore its silver tint, she 
had better not serve eggs in any shape. 

Tart, juicy Fall apples make good jelly. I find it 
advantageous to boil the juice of fruit in jelly making 
to quite a consistency before adding the sugar. Lay 
over the top of all jellies a round of white paper dipped 
in brandy. If mold appears, it takes its seat on the 
top of the paper. M. E. 


One of the first things a mother should teach her 
danghters when they commence to wash dishes, is to 
always, after throwing out the dish-water, take clean 
water, wash and rinse the dish-cloth and cup-towel 
and hang them up to dry outdoors in the air and sun- 
shine if possible, otherwise by the stove where they 
would dry quickly. 


To every pound of roasted coffee take the white of 
an egg, and mix until every grain is glossed by it. 
Then spread in a shallow pan, and dry above the 
range, behind the stove, or in a very cool oven, stir- 
ring now and then. The coating of egg keeps in the 
aroma, and is sufficient to “clear” the coffee. 

FERNWOOD. 


A patched pillow case never looks nice. When 
mine begins to be worn I cut off the seam at the end, 
fold the case the other way, thatis, what was the edge 
make the middle, and sew up the end. Turned about 
thus they wear all around alike. Of course there 
will be a seam on one side, but it looks better than a 
patch. sa 


Hang up everything you can find about a kitchen. 
It saves trouble when sweeping, and is so convenient 
to khow to just where to find things when wanted in 
a hurry. Hang your sun-bonnet by the door you go 
out at most frequently; hang up the broom, the 
dust-pan, the boot-jack and every thing that will 
hang. 


To mend china, take a very thick solution of gum 
arabic in water, and stir into it plaster of Paris until 
the mixture becomes of a proper consistency. Apply 
it with a brush to the fractured edges of the china 
and stick them together. In three days the articles 
cannot be broken in the same place. The whiteness 
of the cement renders it doubiy valuable. 


Do you know just how to make corn fritters? Take 
four common-sized ears. of corn—sugar corn—and 
draw a knife down through each row of grains on the 
ear, and then scrape downwards, thus separating the 
juicy pulp from the green hull. Beat two eggs sepa- 
rately. Stir the yolks into the corn, and thicken with 
bread crumbs. Then stir in the whites and fry 
quickly. 


The silvery-gray, small, slender-creeping thing, 
common in some houses, and which devours paper, 
flour, and other vegetable matter, is the larva of a 
species of Ectobia, and is related to the well-known 
Croton bug, which is common in the large cities of 
the East and in several inland places, where it has 
been carried in furniture. They may be poisoned by 
spreading flour paste on strips of paper and dusting 
the paste with Paris green and leaving these where 
they will be eaten by the insects. 


We hope every housewife who reads the F. J. will 
put up some tomatoes this season in the way so often 
recommended by us, as follows: Take smooth, ripe 
tomatoes—round, plump, but not very large—place a 
layer in a pan, with skins on, covering them with 
water; heat slowly till they boil, pack them in air-tight 
cans, filling the interstices with the water. These will 
give you next winter and spring a good substitute for 





fresh tomatoes, which can be fried or baked the same. 
No one who is fond of this delicious fruit can fail to 
enjoy them immensely. 


Sour milk is an excellent bleacher. Place the gar- 
ment in an earthen bowl or wooden pail and cover 
entirely with the milk. Let it remain two or three 
days, taking pains now and then to shake it thor- 
oughly. Then after washing and boiling, it will be 
found of pure white. For tablecloths and napkins 
that have become stained and yellow, this is a good 
cure. Iron rust needs more severe treatment, and 
can be removed with oxalic acid dissolved in water, 
and applied to the spot in the strong sunlight. Itisa 
powerful poison, and will take the color out of any- 
thing on which it is carelessly dropped. 


Here is a recipe for pickling cucumbers that ‘‘Mary” 
sends to the Homestead. She has used it seven years 
and it has given perfect satisfaction: Take one peck 
of choice green cucumbers, any desirable size; wash 
them thoroughly, put them in a Jar, and cover them 
with a brine made of four quarts of water and a tea- 
cup of coarse salt scalded and skimmed. Stand one 
side to cool and when cool pour over the pickles. Let 
them stand in the brine twenty-four hours, then turn 
off the brine and make another brine like the first and 
cover the pickles with it a second time, and let them 
stand 24 hours. Then turn off the brine and Jay the 
pickles on a clean cloth to drain perfectly dry; then 
replace them in the jar, and cover them with cold 
cider vinegar. Intersperse the layers of cucumbers 
with green peppers, cut in pieces the size of the pickles 
(leave out the seeds), and have nicely cleaned horse- 
radish roots to put in the jar, which will prevent the 
the pickles from molding or growing soft. Let them 
stand in the vinegar one week; then turn it off and 
putin fresh vinegar and they will keep any length of 
time. If the brine be too strong it will cause the 
pickles to wilt or wither ; if too weak they will ferment 
and get soft. The proper strength is just enough to 
float a potato, 

It was formerly almost the universal custom to 
scald the pickles in a copper kettle after freshening 
and before placing them in vinegar; the verdigris of 
the kettle would impart a brigh{, green to the pickles, 
somewhat like the color of. freshly picked cucumbers, 


and more attractive to the eye than the dirty, yellow- - 


ish green of a salted pickle. But of late years the 
fashiogghas changed, probably through a knowiedge 
on the part of the buyer of the source of the green 
color, and a fear of injurious effects therefrom, and 
now the demand for green pickles is very light as 
compared with the so-called English pickles that are 
prepared without copper. 


“Can any one inform me through the columns of 
your paper how to can corn, peas and beans? I have 
tried so often, in tin and self-sealing cans, but without 
success!” 

The above inquiry is from a lady subscriber and is 
all the way from Colorado. Most housewives, when 
they undertake to can corn, succeed in accomplishing 
a failure. Young and tender corn must be selected. 
The rows of grains should be slit with a knife or a 
scorer—sharp tacks near the end of astick—and the 
kernels pressed out with the back of aknife. Pack 
close in the can, pressing it tight with a spoon to get 
in all you can, then put the cover over. Havereadya 
kettle with boiling water enough to immerse the can 
half way, and drop a ring in the kettle to keep the can 
from touching the bottom. Boil five hours with a coyer 
on the kettle to keen the steamin. Fill up the kettle 
with boiling water as often as necessary and be sure 
it boils all the time. When opened for use, add boiling 
water and seasoning as desired. It only needs to 
heat up. : 

Beans it is said may be canned ... .me same way. 
The essentials are in each case a young and tender 
article to put down, and long boiling. 

Some prefer drying sugar corn to canning. Gather 
the corn when in the proper state of maturity for can- 
ning, and scald it in boiling water a sufficient time to 
set the milk therein, then scrape it from the cob and 
dry as you would apples or any other fruit. It should 
be spread on muslin or on tin or earthen dishes, dried 
in an oven or drying house to protect it from insects. 
After it is thoroughly dried it can be kept very nicely 
in muslin or strong paper bags, like dried fruit is kept. 

When you wish to cook it, put a cupfual to soak in 
sweet for two or three hours before cooking. The 
principal thing in drying corn successfully is to have 
the milk in it hea! so thoroughly, and the bn! be | 
done so expeditiously, that it does not become so’ 
Seem. It can readily be dried within a day 
te) 
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HEALTH HINTS. | skirts hang askew. For this reason great pains should ’ 
There is no exercise for a dyspeptic quite equal to that | be taken in cutting, to place the pattern straight and FERTII LI ZERS! 
of trying to catch a pig in a ten-aere lot. true on the goods, and to make each corresponding best reports are bei reovived " 


A farmer’s wife says there is nothing that equals 
fresh buttermilk for removing tan, freckles, sunburns 
or moth spots. It has the great. advantage that it 
does not injure the skin, but renders it soft like a 
little child’s. Take soft cloth or sponge and bathethe 
face, neck and arms thoroughly with buttermilk be- 
fore retiring for the night; then wipe off the drops 
lightly. In the morning wash it thoroughly, and wipe 
dry with a crash towel. Two or three such baths will 
take off all tan or freckles. It will keep the hands 
soft and smooth. The acid of the buttermilk answers 
a far better purpose than any powder or paste that is 
kept in a drug store. 


Rheumatism is partly caused by imperfect action of 
the skin. The frequent use of the morning bath, fol- 
lowed with thorough friction, rubbing and kneading 
the body, is among the most important means of pre- 
venting rheumatism. This Keeps the skin healthy and 
active, and carries off those otherwise retained poi- 
sons which cause the disease. The maintenance of a 
healthy condition of the bowels is equally as important 
as a means of keeping the blood and tissues free from 
retained poisonous matter. This is done by eating 
plenty of fruit, and by maintaining regularity in move- 
ments of the bowels. 


If the baby has cholera infantum give it a warm 
blanket bath and retain heat about its body from 10 to 
20 minutes. If the child is very young and nursing no 
food is so useful as the mother’s milk. Avoid starchy 
diet; make oat-meal coffee. Roast the oat-meal, or 
oats, and boil it slowly for a half-hour or more, strain 
it and add a small quantity of new milk; avoid drugs; 
avoid-solid food, even in small quantities. Give all 
kinds of food in a warm state. A little cold water 
may be given now and then. The room should be 
kept cool, take the patient into the open air, and keep 
for several days an elastic flannel about its bowels. It 
will support them and keep them in an even tempera- 
ture, 


Most great eaters die in their prime. Few pass 
three-score years and ten. The long-lived are the 
small eaters. Even in families remarkable for lon- 
gevity, it is mainly those who are temperate in eating 


- who inherit their birthright. 


Put up the stove early. Don’t wait until the chilly 
weather gets everybody’s liver out of order 


For inverted toe-nail, wear shoes two sizes larger 
than you think you need. 


MODES AND MANNERS, 

Itis no sin, that we can see, for ordinary mortals, 
who have done 8o all their lives up to date, to continue to 
carry their food to their mouths upon the blade of a 
case knife. Is it? 


Steel beadwork is a popular trimming. 
Nothing looks more slovingly than soiled kid gloves. 


Never was there such a rage for all-white toilettes 
as at present. 


If you are already too large do not increase your 
breadth by wearing a rough-finished fabric, no matter 
how stylish it may be. Leave it to some one else 
whose great care should be to add where you ought to 
subtract. 


A simple cotton dress and a few dainty loops and 
bows may eclipse the most costly and elaborate 
devices of art. Simplicity united with good taste is 
always charming ; elegance without it can never hope 
to be, and so after all, riches are little compared to 
taste. 


Guests are placed on the right and left of the host, 
the right hand being the post of honor. The waiter 
passes the dishes to the left of the guests. It is cour- 
tesy to rise when introduced to a stranger or when 
meeting an acquaintance, The extending of the hand 


“in salutation is for the one occupying the superior 


social position. « 


Since wé must make a dress at all, it is just as easy 
to fit it well, and make it neatly and in the fashion, as 
to bungle it together anyhow. The stylish effect of 
a dress depends mainly on its ‘‘ fit.” The richest 
material will look shabby if waists are ill-setting and 


shape, seam and curve measure exactly the same. 
Careless basting is a frequent cause of poor success, 


Courtesy in society is at once precious and indispen- 
sable. It is like the perfume of the rose, subtle and 


capable of being compounded at will, but rather the 
natural emanation of a high-minded life. Itrests upon 
two prior conditions, being courteous to one’s self, and 
in one’s home circle. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
~ Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 


tisement in this paper, wiil please state that they saw té 
in the Farm Journal. 

















ARYLAND FARMS @ oy 925 | per acre. hast 
winters, breezy summers, healthy p dies ates. Catal 
Free, H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, M 


LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 
will reopen on Tuesday, September 6th. Pupils prepared 

by careful and thorough instruction for college or for ~— 
ness; advanced studies for young ladies; Music; French; 
German. ‘he situation is healthy and beautiful; ‘the home 
comfortable; the charges moderate. Spec ial’ terms for 
a and candidates. 
D. GREGORY, Ph. D., Principal, Blairstown, N. J. 


ANTED AT HEALD’S HYGEIAN HOME, Wil- 
mington, Del., we arena healthy, intelligent 
girls, as helpers. Pay, two do la ars per week, and all the 
advantages of a first-class Health Institution. Also Inva- 
lids to send for circulars. Dxs. P H. HEALD. 
(We know Drs. Heald and their * — , _~ can recom- 
mend their institution to our readers.—ED. FARM JOURNAL), 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY: 


The Apocryphal Books of the New Testament, rejected 
on the First Revision by the Council of Nice, under 
Constantine, A. D., 325. 

The books that exist, of those not included in the canon 
are carefully brought to ether in the present volume; and 
the possessor of this oatthe New Testament has in the two 
volumes a collection of all the historical records relative to 
Christ and _ his apostles now in existence, and considered 
sacred by Christians during the first three centuries after 
his birth. scan ne from Ancient Missals. 8vo. Cloth, 
81.50. Send for circular. 

CEBU ECR Putichers, 619 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


CENTS WANTED. 














are also worth secing. 


Ladies’ Waiting Room. 


they please. 











sweetening to the atmosphere, not to be defined nor | 





















The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 
through the air, and the Electric-Light Machinery, 


There is a Lunch-Room in the building. Valises, 
baskets and packages can be left in charge of attendant in 


Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 
home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 


Notr.—Our large Catalogue, with prices and full 
directions for Shopping by mail from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gratuitously upon request, address 
Joun WaANAMAKER, GRAND DEPOT, PHILADELPHIA. 


visit. Its floor and gallery 
spaces now 
acres, and are filled with Dry Goods, 
Carpets, China, Furniture, etc. The 
last addition is a large and_ beautiful 
Picture Gallery, to which admittance is free. 


ONO 


¥. 3 Raw Bane | SUper- Phosphate and 


Acidulated S. C. Rock. 


These goods are the su + peony of many and equal of any 
sold. Try a bag, a half ton or a ton, this fall — be con- 
vinced. All. inquiries cheerfully answered and orders 
promptly filled. Also Pure Nova Scotia LAND a. 
Address J. A. CRANST uN & € . ob 1 

ill and office, Newpor el. 
C3™Both Water and Rail Communication. “— 


THE IMPROVED 


EVAPO RATORS 


MAKES BETTER 


SYRUP, SUGAR & JELLY, 


with less fuel and 
labor than any 
other apparatus. 
Will condense 
Sorghum Juice 
faster than any 
= rator in use, 
consequently 
makes lighter 
syrup and white 
sugar. The best spperatus known for making Jelly from 
sweet cider. Send r descriptive circulars of Evaporators, 
Cane Mills, &, AGENTS WANTED. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


A 
ecliing oun Ni a NE ait SuseHOLB 


nT Sand FAMILY SCAL 
nr ey up to25lbs. Sellsat 31.50. 
DomEsii¢ SCALE CO., Cincinnati, O 














50 '() Elegant Chromo Cards, name on 10 cts. 10 Packs and 
) agents sample book 8. Star ar Card Co.,Clintonville,Ct. 


S66 a week in your own town. - Terms and $5 outfit 
) free. Address H. HALLETT & Co.. Portland, Me. 





ELEGANT GENUINE CHROMO CARDS, no two 
5 alike, with name on, l0c, SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct 


At . Gilt Edge yand Ob Chromo Ce C ards, ¥ with nan name, l0c. Book 
of samples, 25c. F. M. 


SHaw & Co., Jersey City,N.J. 








On 
visiting 
Philadelphia 
you will find, 
among other places 
of interest, the Grand 
Depot well worthy of a 


cover over three 
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NOTES AND QUER 


Eastern farming is tending towards market garden- 
ing, and the rage for large farms will be found to di- 
minish asa larger capital is found necessary to stock 
anacreofland, The tendency may be gradual, but it 
nevertheless cziats,and we must be ready to accommo- 
date ourselves to the necessities of inevitable changes. 





F. B. Y. is advised to drill or harrow, not plow in, 
bone manure. Keep it near the surface. 


Young ladies graduate from Vassar college with the 
degree of B. A. By close attention to business they 
can in a few years take the degree of M A. 


We are informed that the best mill for grinding 
bones is the Bogardus eccentric. It will grind them 
as fine as flour, requiring at least a five-horse power. 


A genuine, good article of fertilizer is made by J. J. 
Allen’s Sons, whose card is on the last page. Results in 
using their manures is generally satisfactory, as they 
make a standard article. 


A. L. D. Several ensilage cutters are being intro- 
duced. <A very good one, the “Cycle,” is advertised 
in this paper. There are four sizes, ranging from 
$50 to $150. The “Cycle” is a well-made and pow- 
erful machine. 


David Cotterman, of Germantown, 0O., last year 


rant bushes? When digging, keep separate those hills 


which dig up easily and are too far beneath the sur- | 


face to sunburn, and contain only large, smooth and 
sound potatoes. 


= 
The evidence seems to be conclusive that that bad 
weed, Canada thistle, is gradually spreading over 
the country. We have heard of farms not fifty miles 
from Philadelphia already overrun with it, and a dis- 
cerning farmer recently said to us that it will omy be 


| afew years before it will be found in almost every 
| section iu the Middle States. Unrelenting and vigo- 
| rous war should be mace against thiscommon enemy, 


so to at least postpone the evil day of its coming. 


C. F. K., of Loudoun Co., Va., says: ‘“ We could not 


| get along in this neighborhood without the F. J.,” and 


wishes to know the difference between “fruits and 
vegetables.” The term “fruits” is usually applied to 
apples, pears, cherries, berries, &c , such as grow upon 
trees and bushes. Beets, potatoes, tomatoes, turnips, 
cabbages, egg plants, and such succulent things, are 
termed vegetables. All fruits are, of course, vegetables, 
and all vegetables are, really, fruits. It is difficult to 


| state the precise distinction between the two, and the 


planted one grain, and grew therefrom 2,832 grains of | 


corn, and wants to know who can beat it. He thinks 


this is cream, not skim-milk ! 


Let a man invest ten thousand dollars in lands and | 
Because there is but | 


he is only “farming.” Why? 


little money in it. Let him invest ten dollarsin a pea- | 


nut stand in town, and he is in “business.” 
Because he makes money. 


“M.C.,” in taking a trip through the country re- 
cently, was impressed with the thought that each 
owner of a fine farm ought to have his name placed 
on a gate, building, or some other place, for the satis- 
faction of the passer-by. Not a bad suggestion. 


Many people can give their experience with an 
apple in hand ora plate of fruit to handle over, who 
could say nothing at all empty-handed. Very many 
of us are like the boy in the spelling class who missed 
the word because the button was off his coat that he 
usually had hold of. 


A grand live-stock show is being inaugurated in 
Chicago, under the best of auspices. The first exhi- 
bition will take place the present month. A full de- 
scription of the sa:ne is given on page 195. ll in- 
terested in live stock from every part of the country, 
will make a point to be there. 


Why? | 


dictionaries do not render much aid. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits tiem 
most; therefore, our dpa in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, wil i plones state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 


Ww A NTED, ? LOT OF HICKORY 
POLES, twelve feet long. 
Address kK. SHAFE SR, Beac H HAVEN, New Jersey. 
200 CAR-LOADS OF 


HARD WOOD LEACHED ASHES 


For Sale. Will be delivered in car-loads of 13 tons (about 
420 bushels) on all main Jines R. R. station in New York, 




















| Penna., New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia at $3.50 to $6.00 


One of the most valuable outbuildings for conveni- 


ence, economy and comfort is a good wood-house, filled 


with wood ready for the stove one winter ahead, It | 


takes one-third of wet wood to dry the other two-thirds 
so that it will burn, without counting the aggravation to 
the cook or firemaker and time. pi A 


Remedy for fleas in a barnyard: Allow no swine 


to lay around your barn, remove all litter, then | 


sprinkle a lot of salt around where the fleas have been. 
This was done around and under my father’s barn a 
few years ago, where before were millions of fleas, and 
not a flea has been noticed there since. 


Plainfield, Ind. M. CaRTER. 


Some farmers object to the common wheat drill, 
that it drops the grains of wheat too closely together 
and at uneven depths, and this seems like a rational 
objection. Toremedy such defect, the newly intro- 
duced drill points are said to be effective. They are 


furnished by J. A. Jones, York, Pa., at a trifling cost. | 


They are attachable toany drill, andserve to spread 


the wheat evenly behind the drill and to cover itata | 
uniform depth. These points gave general satisfac- 


tion last year to those who used them. 


Potatoes for seed shoull be selected, while digging 
in the fall, from the best hills. There are hills which 
contain only small potatoes. Pick out the small pota- 
toes from the bin in the Spring and plant all these, 
and they will produce again after their kind. To 
grow willows or currants would you uniformly select 
cuttings from the smallest willows and scrawniest cur- 


e 





ton, according to location. JAMES HARTNESS, 
July 26th, 1881. 121 Father St., DeTrorT, Mich. 


STAR CANE MILL. 


Grinds Twice as Fast, 
Double the Capacity, 
Cheapest Mill Made. 
WARRANTED IN EVERY 
RESPE 





We manufacture ten different 
styles of Cane Mills and a full 
stock of EVAPORATORS and 
SUGARMAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Send for circulars to 

J. A. FIELD & CO., 
Sth and Howard Sts., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 














The ‘“ Pennsylvania” 
“=> CRAIN DRILLS 


FEED 
can always be relied upon. Special attention is calfed to 
our Fertilizer Attachment, which is Bsdet itive oforee| feet 
and warranted to sow with OTE 
where all others fail; also to ine BEN ADJUSTABLE 
Dd ey possesses every Ao ‘t any ordinary Drill, 
BESIDES the pavemtagee of suwing both seed and fertilizers 
THREE OTHLRY 

Simpie in construction, Yeasonable in price, and a model 
of completeness. 

In sending for circular, pioese request our Drill Clrcular. 
Address PENNA. AGRICULT’L WORKS, Youk, Pa. 


Fit all drill boots, run level, cut fia 
bottom furrows, cover with mellow soil, 
and instead of crowding the seed iuto 
narrow rows but one inch in width, 
scatter it 334, 434, and 5 ins.; the plants 
thus standing wider apart, have more 
ROOM TO STOOL, derive more 
: nourishment from the soil, be- 
come more vigorous, and pro- 
duce better developed 
ave heads, Suc- 
; cessfully used in 15 
States, on 21 different makes of 
drills. Send for Illustrated Cir- 
catar with Testimonials to J. A. JONES, York, Pa. 
justable drills, to which these points are especially adapted, 
agua at the Penna. AGricuttvrat Works, York, Pa. 


Kemp’s Manure Spreader 


ne 



















Pulverizer and Cart Combined 
A new. invention equally as valuable as the mowing ma- 

chine. Spreads evenly all kinds of manure of the farm; also 

Lime, oo Back, ny &e. 

full particulars ad 6 manufac 


MP & BURPEE P MANUEACTURING Co., 


Syracuse, N. ¥. 
T. Cc. 


DAVENPORT, 
124 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Produce Commis’n Merchant. 
Special attention to domestic fruits. Coryespondence in- 
sited. Special Market Keports fre .. = pee 
ESTABLISHED 1 


HORT & S&S {TH Syracuse, New York, 
Ss manufacture the Buggies and Spring Wagons for 
the money made in the U. S. Send : for Catalogue & Price-list. 


All About the Creamery 


for Ten comts, Postnaid ee Doy' ma 


KF 4 illustrated circulars and 














To Wheat Growers, 


Who desire large qnepe, we earnestly recommend our DISSOLVED BONE OR ACID Sa Its use 


will produce more w 


eat to the acre and a better growth of clover than any fertilizer we know of. It is preferred to any 


other fertilizer after one trial. The extreme low price p — it within the reach of all. 


this extract from a letter from Mr. John M. 


Read nter, Salem, N. J.: 
| sults are obtained from its use, than from any other Phosp nate on the market. 


“‘Farmers tell me every day that better re- 
Mr. Wm. Austin tcld me a few days since, 


that he used it alongside of the best Peruvian Guano, rt double the cost per ton, pound for pound, and the Dissolved Bone 


or Acid Phosphate produced far better results. He wishes now he had never invested a dollar i in Peruvian Guano. 


This, 


however, is but a saniple of what I hear daily. I can, if desired, sgive you the names of 50 farmers in Salem County who have 


used it, and preter it to Peruvian Guano. 


Even were the price t 


@ same would buy yours, but when the difference in price 


is eons into coniaergtinn, (yours costing one-half as much as the Peruvian) of course they give the Dissolved Bone the 
| preference every 


It is in eo on condition for WALTON “'WHANN 


ers say about it mailed free on applicati: 


NN & Cco., Wilmington, Del. 













WASHER. 


wal week an r, Easi r, and with Less 
othes m any other in the 

“we » alone any manufac.urer 
asher. Every Ma- 

chine Worrembed FIVE Years and Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed. The only Washer 
that can be clamped to any a tub like 
a Wringer. Itis made of malleable iron, 
galvanized, and wiil outlast any two 







wooden machines. gents wanted. 
Exolustv 9 gogo ur r agents all over 
the country are ing from $7 $200 







— Retail price, $7. ple to 
Alsoour Ys celebrated 





BEYSTON Dou 


OVER 300, od Boh athe tt USE. 
A@- And all gi atisfaction. 


AGENTS. WANTED. 





Mustain ‘WHT — * 


KEYSTONE WRINCERS AT LOWES WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Circulars Free. Refer to editor of this paper. Address F .F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 
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BUTTERMILK. 


The Dutchman expresses it in this way :—‘‘Birds 
mit one fedder goes mit demselves.” 





> 


You can’t always tell by the wash on the line 
how hard a worker the widow’s daughter is. 


If a smoker were to chew up his cigar and 
swallow it that would be a cigarette, wouldn’t it? 


Thereis a good deal of human nature in clothes- 
wringers. Kansas girl had her hand badly 
squeczed by one. 


Explode gunpowder in your bedroom if you 


want to drive away flies and mosquitoes. A 


twenty-five pound keg will do. 


‘‘Gracious! wife,” said a father as he looked at 
his son William’s torn trousers, ‘‘get that little 
Biil reseated.” And she replied, “So I will.” 


When a woman has a hen to drive in a coop she 
takes hold of her skirts with both hands shakes 
them quietly to the delinquent, and says: ‘‘Shoo 
there!” the hen takes one look at her then stalks 
majestically into the coop. A man can’t drive a 
hen. 


‘Who is the pretty girl with blonde hair and 
deep blue eyes there in the jaunty hat?” asked 
Alfred at the lawn party. ‘‘ Who,” replied Annie, 
‘that taffy-haired girl with the tallow eyes, and 
that nightmare of blue rags on‘her head? I never 
saw her before ; nobody we want toknow.” That, 


brethern, is the way different people look at a | 


pretty girl in a pretty hat. 


Itis painful to listen to a habitual stutterer, yet 


the following incident must have been amusing. 
A pens with an impediment in his speech 
called a waiter, in a restaurant, ‘‘ We-w-waiter, 
The waiter 
stammered in reply, ‘‘W-w-we ain’t g-g-got 
a-any.” The gentleman was highly enraged, 
thinking the waiter was mocking him, and-spran 

up, intending to knock him down, when a thir 

person arrested his arm and cried, ‘‘ D-d-d-o-n-t 
st-t-trike him, he st-st-t-t-tutters s-s-samec as we 
d-do-do-do.” 


‘‘Look here, sir, don’t you see that sign?” 
irately shouted a local owner of premises that he 
was doing his best to keep private. The person 
addressed, who was meandering placidly across 
them, replied laconically, ‘‘ Yes.” ‘* Well,” said 
the landed proprietor more reg 4 ‘Why don’t 
you mind it?” ‘Because it’s a lie; it says, no 
crossing here’ but I'll be blamed if I want a better 
crossing than this,” and he sauntered leisurcly on. 
The sign now reads: ‘‘ All persons are forbidden 
crossing this lot.” 


When a weather prophet predicts that ‘‘ the 14th 
to the 18th will be cool, with heavy rains,” and 
the days specified are as hot and dry as the Desert 
of Sahara within a radius of 1200 miles from the 
base of his predictions, and the weather fiend 
rushes into print and points to a rainfall on the 
16th in a small town out West, 2000 miles hence, 
as a verification of his forecast, we are reminded 
of Hans Breitmann, who heard a dog how) at 
night in Philadelphia, and his wife told him it was 
a sign of death. *‘ Unpy chinks!” he exclaimed, 
when he looked at the paper next morning. ‘‘ Un 
py chinks, dot vos so. Dere was a man died in 
Chermantown!” 


ADVERVISK MINTS. 
"Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our Mae ope in answering any advere 


tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw & 
in the Farm Journal.’ 











. i wish to purchaseCHEAP FARMS 

{F YOU gato JONAS KMISER Buvine Del 
Tite for information. Enclose 3-cent stamp. 

B AT § Organs 18 useful stops. 5 sets reeds 

only $65. Pianos $125 up. __Iilus, 

e Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to sel 
ting Machine evr Wittu’ ps 
ev vented. UL km appar 
sings, with and TOE com 
20rmnutes. It will also kmt a creat variwt 
work for which there is always a ready markct. 


for circular and terms to the mbly Knitting 
Machine Co., 409 Washinzten St., Boston, Mass. 


WHY G0 WEST Pzissvio's 


& 














IMPROVED 


Send for Circular and Price-list. 
A. GAWTHROP & SON, Wilmington, Del 
Medal and Diploma at the Cen. Ex., Phila.° 


Best Farm Wagon on Wheels. 
i 















*o9 U0 


*uM07}0110E 
"IVAN GUVMGA 





The most Healthful, 
Delicious, Cream 
drink ever quafied,an 
affords much amuse- 
ment and pleasure. 
For sale by dealers, 
xi or a package by mail 
5 G _ Qk - receipt of 25 cents, 
Ses nh money or stamps. 
. oe spas, USS SS Money returned if not 
Spass ts as we vepeesent it. 


BEAN & BRO., Wholesale Druggists, 
_____ 47 & 49 North Second St., Philadelphia. 


ONLY $18.50 


FOR A 


Drop-teal SINGER. 


Also Howe, New American, St. John, 
Dauntless, W hite, Domestic, House- 
hold, Stewart Singer, Sewakt; &c., 
at Lowest Prices. Address 

H. F. GEYER, | 
20 8S. Delaware Avenue, Phila., Pa 









HYDRAULIC RAMS. | 


CARD 
COLLECTORS. 





ist. Buy seven bars DOB- 
BINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP of your 





Crocer. 


2nd. Ask him to give you a 
bill of it. 

3d. Mail us his bill and your 
full address. 


4th. Wewill mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six 
colors and gold, representing 
Shakespeare’s “‘Seven Ages 
of Man.” 


I L. CRAGIN & GO, 


116 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


| Gam o eas) per day at home. Sample worth @5 free” 
| So B $20 Midress STINSON & Co.,Portland, Maine, 








$2.50; $3.00; $3.50. 


We have been advertising $2.50 cassimere trousers, and 
they have been so well received that we add some at § 3, and 


7000 patrs at $3.50. 


They are all together in the bargain 


voom, $2.50, 3 and 3.50. The $2 50bargain was good enough. 
You shall say whether the $3.50 ws better. | 
Large men's coats abound yet in the bargain room. There 


area good many more than we stated at first. 


Some of them are 


marked down to half the costof making; some as high as $2¢. 
Some large men’s whole suits $12. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 


SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, 


THE LARGEST CLOTHING HOUSE IN AMERICA, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 


peace PLLA 


We deem it proper to close the volumes of this paper 
with the year, and not with September, as heretofore, 
The present volume will therefore run on to December, 
and end with that month, presenting fifteen numbers 
instead of the usual twelve. Subscribers will agree 
that this is best. 


The eighteenth session of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society, will be held in Boston, beginning on the 
14th of the present month. 


Maher & Grosh, of Toledo, Ohio, will send to any 
reader of this paper a steel-bladed knife by mail, ata 


cost much below what the same kind of a knife can | 


be bought for elsewhere. 


Our readers will not forget that the New York State 
Fair comes off at Elmira, on September 12th to 1lith, 
inclusive. Competition is open to the world, and the 
exhibition is well worth visiting. No horse racing. 


A very handy instrument, which every live farmer 
and fruit-grower ought to possess, is Lewis’ Force 
Pump, advertised in this paperin July. For spraying 
suds or poison upon fruit trees and bushes, and for 
washing carriages, windows, &c., it is just the thing. 
A full descriptive circular can be obtained by writing 
to P. C. Lewis, Catskill, N. Y. 

One of the decided attractions of Philadelphia to 
visitors from every part of the country, is ‘* Wanama- 
ker’s Grand Depot.” Itis a universal bazaar, in which 
almost everything can be purchased, from a paper of 


_ pins to the furniture of a palace costing thousands of 


dollars. No stranger visiting this city should return 
home without seeing the ‘Grand Depot.” 


The Editor’s office, not being in range of a home 
dinner, that functionary has to depend on city res- 
taurants for the noou-day meal, and poor dependence 
it usually is. The most satisfactory dining-room yet 
found, is at 607 Arch street. The fact is mentioned 
simply that our readers, who may be in town, and 
want a good, clean, yet inexpensive dinner, may 
know of a place where they can obtain it. 


We haven’t room to publish the dates of all of the 
Agricultural fairs, but if anybody wants fuil lists, let 
him write to the secretaries of the State Boards of 
Agriculture, at the capitals of the several States, and he 
will be likely to be supplied. The Pennsylvania Fair 
takes place at Pittsburg, September 5-17; New Jer- 
sey, Newark, September 19—24; New York, Elmira, 
September 12—17; Ohio, Columbus, August 29—2 ; 
Chicago, liv® stock, September 12—17 ; Tlinois, Peoria, 
September $6—1; Indiana, Indianapolis, September 
26—1 ; Maryland, Baitimore, October 26—30; New 
England, Worcester, Massachusetts, September 6—9; 
Cotton Exposition, Atlanta, Georgia, October 5 to De- 
cember 31; Iowa, Des Moines, September 5—9; Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, August 30—3; Michigan, Jackson, 
September 19-24; Minnesota, Rochester, September 
5—10; Delaware, "Dover, September 26—1; Virginia, 
Ric hmond, October 17—27. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 














YHOICE . FULTZ SEED WHEAT. Clear ‘of all 
Trash. _B. L WOOD, Dog Rwn, Ches. Co., Pa. 


A SEEDING Attention is called 
harp Steel Blades Fa ay ae Oe Ww a 
tee BaF in3 ering ar- 
—~ to be the most a and satisfactory Pulverizer 
introduced. Ill engpiet sent on epplication. 
Address THOMAS HARRO CO, GENneEva, N 


WONDERFUL WHEAT! 


Fans pm GRAIN ne Mammoth, the 
ner rida en bas, per ecm. ie ig wera er pack ee, 
ree ee ik and pone Grroulae of al the new 
ts free. 8. Y. HAINES & CO., 
4t North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Print ng Freep sna outfit complete for 
a 


Lonates Model p: 
x73¢ in. inside ‘of c hy ; also mn of 
latest imp’d “Ni: eng se finker,6x)410%4 














=. Bae Neg of spate, _ nn | 1 
onts of type, cases and print ma’ a 
for sale at a great E sacrifice. Send 3-c. 
stamp for ca’ ls. Address 
C. F. GrrHens, 144" th St.,Phila.,Pa. 
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| SMALE FRUIT PLANTS. regs Cuthbert and 
| 








her Strawberries. New and old a ~ poest rates. En- 
Prac ut Trees, also Buds. Gibson’s Late 
PLANTS Biare"s, Manchester, Primo, Mi- 
a Grege, Cu Cuthbert. and all 
BU 8 
Supplies Countr Homes with 
Choice Small Fruit Plants 
and Grape-Vines. Allthenew 
and Standard varieties in large 
and _ at reasonable rates. 
most eer ta — made i public. Send stamp for 
STRAWBERRY.— 
‘ood color, shape and outg; | me ie | proane uctive. 


Raspberries; Bidwell Crescent and 
loge sain for circular of 
: > & W. D. UDCERTON. B *RaRNESVILLE, Ohio. 
5.0 01 Yellow ; ipens bere Oct. 5th to 10th. For sale at 
} Cranbury Sta. , N.J., by J. GIBSON, Originator. 
best sorts, new and old. +ESS 
rl HIGHLAND, Ulster ¢ Go, N. Y 
DW ELA eit na MANCHESTER Strawberry and 
rate jialties, and with them the 
large descri EP. RO catalogue, Address 
tOE, E, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
MANCH ESTE ae! Negee plbeomnnye AT 
arge size, 
SMALL FRUITS in vanety. Send for Price-lis' 
EZRA STOKES, ‘ { Berlin Fruit Farm, } Benim, 3 N. J. 





THE GREAT STEAM Bakery OF 
THE FUTURE 


MANCHESTER. 


A special catalogue of this remarkable straw- 
berry will be mailed all applicants. A large 
and superior stock of Potegrown and 


Layer plants of all the leading new and 
standard varieties, including BinwEL., Mt, 
VERNON, Fincn’s Prouiric, OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH, ORIENT, LONGFELLOW, etc. An Illus- 
trated Pamphlet, giving fair, prices and full 
instructions for nee a free to all. 


J.T. LOVETT, 
Little —— Monmouth Co., N. J. 


SEEDBEANS FORSALE! | 


This year’s growth; pure andclean. YELLOW EYES, 
the leading Boston early bean, delivered on cars (packages 
free) at $2.10 per bushel. This is leading section in United 
States for growing Seed Beans and Peas. Contracts made 
at reasonable prices for prime seed stock for year 1882. Ad- 
dress BROWN &CO., ELLISBURGH, J Jefferson Co., N.Y. 











New Crop Timothy Seed, 


Mammoth or Sapling Clover, Seed W OL ey age 
varieties, and all other seeds = _ conn Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. Seedsman. 

133 Maskee Hay EP heladclpbi Pa. 





(SEPTEMBER, 1881. 








One of the oldest and 
highest in solubil- 
ity of any Phosphate 
in the country. Also 










RAW BONE. 


The fine parts of the 
== Bone dissolved with 

= Acid. Much better 
= forgrain & grass 
than plain Raw Bone. 

Making our own Oil 
of Vitrol and grinding 
all our pyeateiiada, © we ) guarantee orice ces as pts as oany article 
of — quality. LENS 

248. me Ave., Philadelohin, Pa. 


| PRA, BROADCAST SDD SOE, 


For Sowing all varieties of Grain and ie 
Seeds, <r ggn and Fertilizers. 

% No. 1, or Wagon Machine, 

x price, $30, sows 12 to 15 acres 

per hour. No. 2, or Hand, 

price, $6, from 4 to 6, At the 




















| same time sowing better 
and far more evenly than 
Elby hand or any other 
4 method. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 














Ts the id machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
pial Exhibition; was awarded the two lust Cold 
Medals z'ven by the New York State Agricultural 
rows on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is the 

nly Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
ey nited States, for flustration and description in 
“ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,”’ re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of this country. Catalorue eent free, Address 

(MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


ADRS 
G371VNOINN 











AGRICULTURAL 


“THE CHEAPEST AND 


CIDER MILLS, CORN SHELLERS, 
FEED MILLS, MEAT CUTTERS, and 
LARD and FRUIT PRESSES, 
GUANO, PHOSPHATE, and 
CREAMERIES, SEED WHEAT, and 
CLOVER and other GRASS SEEDS, 

PLOWS, 


IMPLEMENTS. 


LARCEST VARIETY” OF 


FEED CUTTERS, THRESHING MACHINES, 


STUFFERS, PORTABLE BOILERS, 
GRAIN FANS, and GRAIN DRILLS, 
BONE-DUST, CHURNS, 

RYE, TIMOTHY, 
VEGETABLE, and FLOWER SEEDS, 


HARROWS in endless assortment—The common to the finest quality, and 


10,000 UNENUMERATED ARTICLES ALWAYS ON HAND AT 
(621 Market St., J ON E S7 Philadelphia, Pa. 





TEN DOLLARS PER TON 


SAVED 


BAUGH’S TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


A RELIABLE WHEAT MANURE. 


PRICE, $25 PER TON OF 2000 LBS. 


On Cars or Boat in Philadelphia. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


Send for Circular showing Guaranteed Analysis. 


““ronens, | 20 §. DELAWARE AVE., PHILA. 
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